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Chronicle 


Home News.—The most important Washington news 
of the week came by way of London. Foreign Minister 
Chamberlain admitted in the House of Commons that con- 

a versations looking to a further reduc- 
Disarmament tion of naval armament were in 
Proposals progress. This admission was confirmed 

in Washington. The initiative comes from this country. 
The nations approached were Great Britain, France, Italy, 
and Japan. It is further stated that the negotiations are 
at present only in the preliminary state of “feelers.” This 
was the procedure followed before the former Washing- 
ton Disarmament Conference. It is understood that the 
conference, to be held in Washington, would only con- 
sider naval matters, and probably aircraft, and would 
not embrace land armament. The reception of these 
proposals, as far as is known, is on the whole flattering. 
It is known that Japan has sympathy with the purpose 
and that Great Britain has receded from her former pur- 
pose of calling such a conference under the League of 
Nations. It is further stated from London that Mr. 
Kellogg and Mr. Chamberlain have already made con- 
siderable progress in their discussions. Italy is also ex- 
pected to follow the lead of Great Britain. The only 


unknown quantity is France. Nothing positively un- 
favorable has come from Paris, but American correspond- 
ents there represent French officials as being cold and 
suspicious. It is, however, hoped in Washington that 
the present state of French fiscal matters and the progress 
of naval building abroad will prove a potent argument 
in persuading France to give her whole-hearted adhesion 
to this new project for peace. 

Congress, as it nears the end of its present session, 
finds itself in its usual legislative “ jam.” On February 
16. day and night sessions began to be held, but even 
with that there was small hope of 
passing some of the more important of 
the i33 bills and 30 resolutions which 
remained before the Senate. It is understood that the 
following measures are doomed: the French Spoliation 
Claims, the Lausanne Treaty, the Isle of Pines Treaty, 
and the Governmental Reorganization Bill. It was also 
doubtful if any farm relief legislation could be under- 
taken in this session. 


Legislative 
Congestion 


Another measure, which was 
passed, is that to increase the salaries of the Vice 
President, Cabinet officers, Senators and Representa- 
tives. Aside from many minor bills, in which important 
Senators are personally interested, the only bills which 
appeared to have a chance of consideration were: the five 
remaining appropriation bills, the purchase of the Cape 
Cod Canal, the Bursum Officers’ Emergency Retirement 
Bill, and the Muscle Shoals proposals. The Senate re- 
ceived from the House the Postal Pay -and Rate Bill, 
but cut out of it revenue rates amounting to $9,000,000. 
As this does not meet the President’s demand that raises 
in salaries be met by a corresponding raise in revenue, 
the measure went into conference; and in view of the 
increasing opposition to a raise in rates, especially fron 
newspaper and magazine editors, it became doubtful if 
anything could be done this session. A further evidence 
of disagreement between the President and Congress 
was shown in the matter of the nomination of some of 
the President’s new appointees. On February 16. Mr. 
Kellogg’s nomination as Secretary of State was accepted 
by the Senate without debate or record vote. The War- 
ren nomination to the Attorney-Generalship remained 
doubtful. It was said that if it comes to a vote and all 
the Democrats vote against it. there is no chance of the 
approval being given. The President, however, seems 
to remain inflexible in his determination to secure the 
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approbation. The White House issued a statement con- 
troverting the accusation of Mr. Manly mentioned here 
last week. This statement was in effect a defense of 
the two sugar companies in which Mr. Warren was 
alleged to be interested. 

A large amount of interest has been aroused by the 
series of charges and counter-charges centering around 
the inquiry held by the House Aircraft Committee. The 
central figure in this hearing has been 
Brig.-Gen. William E. Mitchell, As- 
sistant Chief of the Army Air Service. 
General Mitchell’s testimony has taken two definite lines, 
the statement that our air service is wofully inadequate 
and the proposal for the formation of a separate bureau 
of aviation, independent of both Army and Navy. With 
regard to the first of these, it does not seem that he has 
been successfully controverted and the secret segsion of 
the Committee is said to have revealed some very alarm- 
ing facts. As to his proposal for a separate bureau, 
the General does not seem to have found any one to 
agree with him in the Army and Navy. He points out 
that there are more than twenty government bureaus 
directly interested in aviation, and that though more than 
$400,000,000 have been spent in the last five years, small 
results have been achieved. Consequently, the only 
remedy appears to him to be a centralization of all our 
aircraft activities. He accuses higher officials of oppos- 
ing, for various reasons, this centralization. On the 
other hand, the chiefs of both Army and Navy, and the 
President himself, seem determined not to allow a sep- 
arate aviation bureau. It is not likely, therefore, that 
Congress will do anything in the matter this year. It is 
admitted, however, that General Mitchell has done a great 
service to the country in calling attention to our back- 
wardness in matters of aviation, whatever be the merits 
of his proposal for a separate bureau. 


Airplane 
Revelations 


Austria.—<Austrian papers have of late had much to 
say about foreign agitation against Austria. American 
newspapers in particular, it seems to them, have carried 
misleading reports. They admit that 
Austrian affairs are far from satis- 
factory, but fear that the trust placed 
in them by their friends abroad may be unfairly under- 
mined. One of the great reasons for the industrial stag- 
nation is not Austrian inactivity or want of enterprise, but 
the deliberate closing of the customs barriers aganst her 
by the neighboring States. The liberty of action and traffic, 
promised by the League of Nations, has so far remained a 
mere promise. Austria is being choked to death by the 
restrictions placed upon her commerce. Her industry is 
confined to the narrow frontiers arbitrarily assigned to her, 
and nothing is being done to make possible her industrial 
expansion. Austria has not been wanting in efforts to 
help herself, in spite of her politicians who have been the 
bane of the land. Thus great progress has been made of 
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late in the development of water power. Only recently 
the waterworks in the valley of the Ybbs were completed 
and the first electric current flashed to Floridsdorf and 
thence to Vienna. In honor of the event a great illumina- 
tion of the large town-hall took place, every line of its 
Gothic tracery being brought into relief by rows of electric 
lights. Application of the electric current is also to be 
made to the railroads on which traffic has nearly reached 
its pre-war conditions. Financially, too, the banknotes 
that have been issued are covered by altogether sufficient 
money in the State Treasury. So while temporary unem- 
ployment is terrible and prices are high, and the situation 
is certainly serious enough, there is nevertheless a solid 
basis for industrial reconstruction, if the promises of the 
League of Nations are.made good and Dr. Seipel is able to 
carry out the reformation he has undertaken within his 
own party. The Socialists have been worse than futile. 


Canada.—Announcement has been made by Premier 
Mackenzie King that he intends calling a conference of 
representatives of the Dominion and Provincial Govern- 

Praga ments for the purpose of discussing 
Amendments amendments to the Canadian Consti- 
to Constitution tution. Principal among the proposed 

amendments is one to effect a reform in the Canadian 
Senate. Another amendment of some importance is that 
required because of the judgment of the Privy Council, 
mentioned in the issue of America of February 14, de- 
claring the Industrial Disputes act unconstitutional. The 
conference between the Federal and Provincial Govern- 
ments is preliminary to the intricate process now required 
to amend the provisions of the British North America Act, 
in reality, the Canadian Constitution. The amendment must 
meet with the agreement, without serious opposition, of 
both Houses of Parliament in Canada. It must then be 
presented to the British Parliament, where it is usually 
passed as a matter of course. Opposition to this pro- 
cedure has been growing of late and the contention is 
being made that changes in the Canadian Constitution 
should be made wholly by Canada itself without recourse 
to the British Parliament. 

Indications are becoming more numerous that the 
present Government contemplates the calling of a general 
election before the end of the present year. While the 
statutory term of the present Parliament has not expired, 
it is felt that the Liberal Government is anxious for an 
election since it is now at its greatest strength. Under 
Premier King the Liberals have had some success in their 
policy of attemptea conciliation with the Western Pro- 
gressives. But there is danger of impending strife again 
evident between the Protectionists of the West and those 
in Eastern Canada who favor further tariff reductions. 
The principal point of dispute is concerned with the 
question of special rates on the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way. According to the terms of the Parliamentary 
statutes which gave legal sanction to the agreement of 
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1897, special railway rates were accorded to the Western 
districts. These rates, to which the Eastern Provinces 
objected, were changed by the Railway Commission, a 
body enjoying wide discretionary powers. The Govern- 
ment, upon the appeal of the Western Provinces, agreed 
to a temporary restoration of the special rates pending 
the decision of the Supreme Court upon the legal point of 
whether or not the Railway Commission was justified 
in making its changes. Meanwhile, the matter is being 
disputed in Parliament and is a delicate problem for the 
King Government to solve. 


Czechoslovakia.—In view of the inexperience of the 
Slovakians and Ruthenians, now at the beginning of dem- 
ocratic public life, and also because of the persistent and 
astute endeavors of the Socialists, the 
Bishops of Slovakia found the relig- 
ious danger so grave that they issued 
a Joint Pastoral on this subject. After mentioning that 
they were merely following the example of the Dutch, 
German and Swiss Episcopates, they recalled the principle 
that Catholics are forbidden to become members of anti- 
Christian societies of any name or kind; therefore, also 
of the various Socialist and Communist organizations. 
They further explained the duty of leaving anti-Christian 
trade unions for such as are not hostile to religion, and 
set forth the well known conditions under which one who 
had hitherto been a bona-fide member may, under the 
stress of circumstances, remain for some time on the 
register of anti-Christian organizations and pay contribu- 
tions to them. Finally, they made plain the ecclesiastical 
sanctions of exclusion from the sacraments and rites of 
the Church and concluded with remarking that they were 
forcing no one, since everybody was entirely free to de- 
cide for himself, whether he would follow Christ or 
Belial. 

A loud alarm was at once raised, chiefly by the Social- 
ists, on the publication of this document, as if the Republic 
or its internal peace were in danger. At the same time, 
their attacks on the Bishops and wild 
surmises as to the author of the Pas- 
toral were such as to induce the Czech 
Bishops to publish on January 13, 1925, a declaration in 
which they explain and justify the Pastoral of the Slo- 
vakian Episcopate and declare that, if necessary, they 
will show their solidarity with them still more effectively. 
In addition, the Apostolic Nuncio to Czechoslovakia has 
found it opportune to publish in the newspapers a notice 
to the effect that pastoral letters, whether individual or 
collective, are written by the Bishops, not by the Holy 
See or its representatives. 

The Socialists would like nothing better than a prosecu- 
tion of the priests who have read this Pastoral from the 
pulpit. But even some liberal papers recognize that not 
the Republic, but at the most a political party had been 
hit by the Pastoral and that the Bishops have acted within 
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their right and duty. A prosecution might readily be a 
spark enkindling a terrible conflagration. The anger of 
the Socialists can be the better understood if it is kept in 
mind that the general parliamentary election for the 
Lower House, to be held in 1926, is now not so very 
remote that the Pastoral is not likely to improve Socialist 
prospects. But should they be blinded by their rage, the 
other Coalition parties must check it. News from Slo- 
vakia announces that salutary effects of the Pastoral have 
already begun to manifest themselves. 


France.—Some weeks ago England and France were 
aroused over the discovery by a military commission of 
the Allies of secret stores of arms in Germany. The final 
report of this commission has now 
been completed and the resultant re- 
action is somewhat different in Eng- 
land and in France. On the morning of February 18, 
Marshal Foch delivered the report to Premier Herriot 
who immediately communicated it to the allied Govern- 
ments. Two main points are touched upon in this doc- 
ument. The first deals with the more specific and tech- 
nical points in which Germany has not carried out the 
provisions of the disarmament clauses of the Versailles 
Treaty, instancing the hiding of arms and the failure to 
destroy machinery dedicated to the sole use of arms 
manufacture. The other portion deals with the methods 
Germany has adopted in spite of the provisions of the 
treaty for the maintenance of the nucleus at least of a large 
standing army. France, considering she has an important 
point here as proving to the world the insincerity of the 
German Government in the fulfilment of the treaty, which 
is a position she has always maintained, favors the publica- 
tion of the whole report together with the adoption of 
certain more drastic measures against Germany who in the 
opinion of France has shown herself in this matter as en- 
dangering the peace of the world. Great Britain, how- 
ever, in accordance with her general post-war policy would 
negotiate quietly with Germany, thus bringing about with 
the least friction possible the fulfilment of the treaty on 
which would follow the delayed evacuation of the Cologne 
bridge-head. 

With regard to security, a point on which France has 
always taken a very decided stand, it has been made known 
that the British Government has adopted a somewhat new 
attitude. Influenced chiefly by Canada, 
it will not approve the protocol drafted 
last Fall by the Assembly of the 
League of Nations, but in its place will propose to the 
Council of the League, which will meet in March at 
Geneva, the plan of regional security-compacts by which, 
for instance, England, France, Belgium and Italy would 
agree in case of necessity to protect Franceefrom German 
attack. Great Britain’s objection to the protocol as it now 
stands is that certain of its provisions amount to a re- 
enactment of the original Article X of the covenant which 
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bound the contracting parties to guarantee each other 
ainst aggression of whatever sort and in whatever region. 
There have been some interesting developments of the 
Vatican Embassy question as a result of the recent vote 
of the French Chamber against such representation at 
ix-Prime Minister Poincaré, 
has re- 


-acF 
ag 


Rome. 
The Vatican 


~ inaction, 
Embassy 


after months of 
appeared in the political arena and it is 
his declared intention to launch in the Senate a vigorous 
attack against the withdrawal of the Ambassador to the 
Holy See. Although the Senate would not have the auth- 
ority to add an appropriation for the Embassy which has 
not been passed by the Chamber, still there are many ways 
i. which the present form of the bill for appropriations 
could be blocked, creating the necessity of its reconsidera- 
tion by the Chamber. 

A threat of this defeat of the appropriations bill in the 
Senate was contained in a letter sent by the six French 
Their letter was a protest 
Premier 


Cardinals to Premier Herriot. 
against the result of the vote in the Chamber. 
Hlerriot answered them immediately, repeating more or 
less what he has often said before, that the measure was 
purely political and in no way affected the religious liberty 
of the nation. The Cardinals had insisted on the fact that 
@ measure such as this will render more acute the religious 
feelings of the different parties and will increase the re- 
ligious enmity which has been growing ever since the days 
when the Premier first came into office. 

Catholic Brittany too has registered a strong note of 
At Rennes 30,000 Bretons representing forty- 
three parishes of the province of Ille-et-Villaine led by the 
Cardinal Archbishop and a large group of Church digni- 
taries marched through the streets of the town as a demon- 
stration of their attachment to the Holy See and as a 
protest against the discontinuance of the Embassy at 
The Communists simultaneously had organized 
their own demonstration. They made an attempt to break 
through the cordon protecting the offices of the newspaper, 
L’ Ouest Eclair, and some four thousand of them held their 


protest. 


Rome. 


own procession through the streets at a later hour, no 
violence resulting. 


Ireland.—Great agitation has resulted from the intro- 
duction in the Dail of the new Treasonable and Seditious 
Offenses bill, intended to replace the Public Safety act 
and other emergency measures against 
rebellion. Forty offenses are enum- 
erated in the bill. These are punish- 
able in varying respects by death, penal servitude, im- 
prisonment and fines. Among the crimes to which the 
death penalty is attached are those of “levying or con- 
spiring to levy war on the Free State,” and of “ assisting. 


New Bill 
Against Treason 


encouraging, -or harboring persons so engaged.” A 
charge of felony may be made against 


\ny person attempting to overawe the Governor General or 
members of the Executive Council, or any other minister of either 
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house of Parliament, or a Judge, or to set up courts of 
justice or courts-martial other than those lawtully established, 
or who may incite any member of the military or police forces, 
or of the Civil Service, to refuse or neglect their performance 
of duty 

Imprisonment or fine may be imposed upon anyone 
who styles himself or permits others to style him “?Presi- 
dent of a pretended government purporting to be estab- 
lished in the Free State otherwise than under the Con- 
stitution.”’ In moving the second reading of this bill, Kevin 
O’Higgins, Vice President of the Dail, stated that the 
bil] is not retroactive but provides for future contingencies. 
He declared that such laws as those outlined in the bill 
are in existence in all civilized nations and he contended 
that the Government, since it could not tolerate usurpation 
of its functions, was obliged to penalize the assumption 
of the title of President and of other offices by those 
now in rivalry to the Free State. Violent resentment to 
the new bill has been expressed by the Republicans and 
their sympathizers since the measure apparently, is di- 
rected against the Republican organization. Mr. De 
Valera has characterized the bill as “the first great co- 
ercion measure in Ireland and a continuation of British 
opposition.” 

The Boundary Commission, after finishing its private 
sessions in London, is about to resume its investigations 
in Northern Ireland and to hold sessions at various centers. 
It is reported that the Commission in- 
tends to deal first with the Eastern 
section of the area under dispute and 
later with the Tyrone and Fermanagh section. The opinion 
has been growing that the Commission will arrive at 
some amicable adjustment of the delicate problem it is 
considering. An indication of greater toleration, it is 
pointed out, is in evidence in Ulster. Recently, the Bel- 
fast Corporation unanimously selected a Catholic, Mr. 
Jamison, as High Sheriff for 1925. The Lord Chief 
Justice, Sir Denis Henry, is also a Catholic. Even Sir 
james Craig has somewhat reversed his characteristic 
attitude and has appealed for peace. In a recent address 
he invited the “ Roman Catholics ” to send representatives 
to the Northern House of Commons and advocated 
greater harmony “ for the better conduct of affairs and 
for the greater prosperity and happiness of all combined.” 
The Free State press is somewhat suspicious of these 
utterances. The words expressing hope of making North- 
ern Ireland a compact and unified state, it is contended, 
are in strange contrast to the repressive measures in force 
against Catholics and to the continued gerrymandering 
of election districts. These papers see in this new declar- 
ation of unity a strategy to influence the decision of the 
Boundary Commission. Archbishop O’Donnell, the new 
Primate of All Ireland, advocated universal tolerance in 
his reply to an address of welcome lately made. The 
Primate claimed fair play for minorities, not only for 
Southern but for Northern Ireland as well. 


The Boundary 
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AMERICA 


A New Problem in Medical Missions 


FLoyp KEELER 


HEN those of us who first sponsored the medi- 

VW cal mission idea set about presenting it to our 

American Catholic people, it was felt by not a 

few that one of the greatest difficulties which would beset 

us would be that our young men and young women would 

not take to the idea of offering themselves for such service 

and that it would be a long time before there would be 
any adequate response to our appeals. 

It has been less than three years since any sort of 
official or concerted action was taken in this matter. Most 
of our readers will remember that it was at the meeting 
of the Catholic Hospital Association in June, 1922, that 
the first “ Medical Mission Committee” was appointed. 
This Committee faced the Herculean task of setting before 
Catholics a hitherto almost unheard-of proposition. It 
had to convince them that the medical apostolate was a 
legitimate institution and a needed one, and afterwards 
it had to arouse the interest of a sufficient number of our 
Catholic doctors, nurses and medical students to the point 
where they were willing to consider offering themselves. 
The work is, therefore, in its earliest infancy, but what 
it has already accomplished gives promise of far greater 
things for the future and a brief résumé of the results 
to the present time may be profitable. 

First, the Medical Mission Board (for such it became 
when the Catholic Hospital Association formally recog- 
nized it as part of their regular program) held several 
meetings, at which careful surveys of the field made by 
its members were presented, problems were discussed, 
and plans of action formulated. Secondly, the surveys 
and the gist of the discussions have been gathered into 
book form by the present writer and this work, under the 
title of “ Catholic Medical Missions ” is just off the press, 
and available for distribution. Propaganda literature in 
pamphlet form has also been prepared, and a permanent 
secretary to the Chairman of the Board has been placed 
in charge of the ever-growing office work connected with 
the project. Thirdly, it has interested some of our 
Religious Communities to the extent of their being willing 
to allow some of their members to give their time to 
present the cause. Chief among these speakers has been 
the Rev. John A. Lynch, C. SS. R., a veteran missionary 
who has spent twenty-one years in Porto Rico, and who 
has in recent months been speaking before varied audi- 
ences in behalf of medical missions. Father Lynch’s 
persuasive oratory and zeal for the cause are calculated 
to arouse the ardor of the most adamant and he has done 


great work in this connection. The Passionists have also 
given of the services of one of their number, the Rev. 
Stephen Sweeney, C.P., who has been instrumental in 
securing help, largely in the way of “ adoptions ” by hos- 
pitals, societies and individuals. Now all of these means 
have been productive of results, indeed, they have suc- 
ceeded beyond the expectations of most of us, and their 
very success creates a new problem. American Catholic 
young men and young women are doing exactiy what 
young Americans usually do. When the appeal to sac- 
rifice is made, these young people, whom we so often 
accuse of being luxury-loving, worldly and soft, come 
forward and show that they are made of the same material 
which has ever been the glory of the Catholic religion. 
They are ready and anxious to give of their substance, 
of their time, of their very lives. So widespread, indeed, 
has been their response that this end of our task has outrun 
the other. 

Missions are no longer a simple procedure; our increas- 
ingly complex existence has affected them also. If there 
ever was a time when the missionary, his crucifix and his 
breviary constituted the full equipment of a mission, that 
time has past. Modern missions require auxiliaries of 
various sorts, and there must be material aids commen- 
surate with what is seen in other walks of life. Resi- 
dences, schools, orphanages, hospitals, have all to be 
erected and these take both time and money. 

The medical apostolate in particular is finding that the 
zeal of our youth is making the more imperative our 
immediate action in supplying them. Few Catholic mis- 
sions are in any wise adequately equipped for medical 
work. Few modern hospitals exist under the control of 
our mission forces, in still fewer places are there suitable 
quarters for physicians and lay nurses, the personnel which 
this Board is interested in gathering and sending, so we 
find ourselves almost at the outset of our work halted in 
its progress. Pioneers expect to put up with privations 
and discomforts and our pioneer medical missionaries are 
no exception to this rule. They are “ willing to endure 
hardness as good soldiers of Jesus Christ,” and those now 
in the field have done so. An account of the Odyssey of 
our most noted pioneer, Dr. Margaret Lamont, from 
Europe to India, to China, to America, to New Zealand, 
back again to China, to Mesopotamia, to England, to 
Africa (Uganda and the South), thence to Singapore and 
now in India again, is calculated to arouse the pity of the 
most callous, and even now, though she is not an old 
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woman, she is face to face with the fact that she is no 
longer young, and yet she cannot say that she is settled 
anywhere, much less able to retire on a pension, as would 
have been the case had she remained a Protestant. There 
are limits to what we may ask of our people, there are 
depths of privation that it is not fair to ask one, simply 
because one is a convert, to undergo, and this limit has 
about been reached in her case. She has, just at present, 
an offer in India, which seems to give reasonable assur- 
ance of permanency, if American Catholics will only pro- 
vide the modest equipment required. 

We need, then, immediate equipment of the missions 
medically. This is at present our most pressing problem. 
Any mission society or the Medical Mission Board can 
tell of specific instances, including everything from 
bandages, drugs and instruments, up to fully equipped 
hospitals and residences for doctors and nurses. More- 
over, medical missionaries, if they are to be most effective, 
need some special training, and we should have some sort 
of institute which can give this. Father Moulinier, the 
president of the Catholic Hospital Association, is willing 
that such an institute be inaugurated in connection with 
Marquette University, where, by the way, there is an 
excellent co-educational Catholic Medical School—a fact 
which should not be forgotten by our aspirants. Then, 
last and least so far as financial aid is concerned, but most 
important for the cause, there are the expenses of the 
very modest central office. Maryknoll and Dr. Flagg 
house it, and the expenses are small, moreover those 
engaged in the werk do it for love of the cause, and work 
for slight remuneration, but this should be secured to 
them, for love of the cause alone does not pay the butcher 
and the baker, and our helpers are not all millionaires! 

Offerings are needed to assist the work, and they are 
most acceptable in whatever sums. Churches, Crusade 
units, societies of men and women in our congregations, 
and individuals, all have the privilege of contributing, of 
designating their gifts for specific needs or better, of 
simply sending help to the general work of the Board. 
Hospital and physicians’ equipment can be used in many 
places and those who have such things to spare will confer 
a great favor on some poor place by donating it. 

According to the latest available statistics (1923) our 
Protestant brethren in the United States alone gave nearly 
$50,000,000 to foreign missions in that year. Of this no 
small part went to the upkeep of their nearly 2,000 mission 
hospitals and dispensaries, and to maintaining more than 
1,100 physicians in the field. Almost 5,000,000 patients 
were treated by them—a great body of potential Protes- 
tants. Can we stand by and contemplate this with 
equanimity, while our own languish for lack of medical 
care? “ To link Catholic Medical America with Catholic 
Medical Missions "—that is our slogan and our method 
of approach. You, my readers, must supply the links. 
Information may be had from or offerings sent to the 
Medical Mission Board, 410 East Fifty-seventh Street, 
New York City. 
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New Rot For Old 


Joun B. KENNEDY 


J OURNALISM is the business of getting and pre- 
senting information. We may venture all sorts of 
pretensions and elaborations, but any periodical that does 
not inform is not a product of journalism. During the 
past three hundred years the town crier has evolved into 
the complex and intricate necessity we call a newspaper, 
yet the first function remains, super-reporters, editorial 
dogmatists and costly comic men notwithstanding. 

My purpose is not to define or debate the daily press. 
It has superfluous expounders, defamers and defenders. 
My concern is with the division of American journalism 
that embraces the weekly and monthly periodicals that are 
supposed to carry on the blessed job of instructing and 
entertaining the masses where the dailies are supposed 
te leave the job, at the end of the news. Actually, both 
suppositions are nothing more than suppositions, for the 
technique of daily journalism is confused, in this com- 
petitive, slap-dash age, with the technique of periodical 
journalism. The clear-cut distinction between the two 
techniques is only vaguely understood and rarely mani- 
fested. Haste and the unavoidable slovenliness of daily 
and hourly news-writing mars the weeklies and monthlies 
so that they wallow in journalese, and the dailies appro- 
priate the functions of reviewing and special pleading 
without any regard for their less frequent contemporaries. 

This hodge-podgery and inter-meddling, which ironically 
despecializes the art of communication in a day when we 
are so highly specialized that we require two kinds of 
doctors to prescribe for one kind of stomachache and 
three kinds of carpenters to lay one kind of roof, is silly, 
even slowly suicidal. But it has no grievous social or 
moral consequence. It is nothing more important than 
the spectacle of a skilled trade too dull or too clumsy to 
regulate itself. 

But in the recent expansion of periodical journalism 
there is cause for concern. At a point in the progress 
of the publishing business where manufacture and dis- 
tribution have reached their highest mark of efficiency we 
find that we have little worth publishing and very much 
that it is simply criminal to publish. 

Look at the display on any corner news-stand today: it 
dazzles and allures. Twenty years ago—my knowledge 
is derived from perusal of ancient files—a news-stand 
was drab, an unimpressive counter decked with black and 
white staples. Yet the news-stand of that pre-flivver era 
would, on examination and analysis, be found to contain 
little that was dangerous if much that was dull. There 
were the wild screams of the muck-raker, the maturing 
hysteria of the yellow headline-merchant competing for 
nickels and dimes with the nascent stench of the sex- 
monger. The sane if stodgy enterprise of the “illustrated 
weeklies ” offset these early emanations of the tawdry in 
journalism. 
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Now there is no balance. Clean and serviceable per- 
iodicals are overwhelmingly outnumbered by the lurid and 
positively, because purposefully, corrupting budgets that 
excite and satisfy an immoderate demand. Today a 
one-armed man can count on his fingers the publications 
which, if he has any interest in the moral welfare of his 
family, he can safely take into his home. 

Of old—nowadays that means twenty years ago— 
sufficient rot was published to gratify the lewd. Slimy 
gentlemen in back alleys sold unexpurgated, hideously 
printed copies of Boccaccio, Fielding and the hordes of 
anonymous and non-classical scavengers who find them- 
selves instantly and eagerly translated into various lan- 
guages (including the Scandinavian). It was a bold 
news-stand, in that dim, puff-shouldered generation, which 
offered plain-wrapped and slyly sealed rubbish to the 
adolescent. Now there is not a boy or girl of reading age 
who cannot buy without hindrance of law or censure of 
custom enough printed putrefaction for a quarter, gentle- 
men, the small sum of twenty-five cents, to smear the 
souls of a battalion of monitors. 

The easy course is to inveigh against this exploitation 
of the lewd, to brand it a flood of filth, an orgy of obscenity 
and turn with dignity to better things. But before lapsing 
into ease it is well to prod ourselves with the sensible 
query: what are the police doing? They are prompt, as 
they should be, to disperse the perspiring proletariat who 
gather to hear soapless anarchists denounce a good-natured 
government. This forceful and futile suppression of free 
speech, which is harmless and ineffective because it is free, 
provides exercise in valor but fails to benefit the com- 
monwealth. Mutterings continue and expand where a 
few robust howls, humorously tolerated after the Eng- 
lish manner in Hyde Park, would permit the unwashed to 
vent their discontent in noisy and harmless applause. 
The agitators against unclean books similarly waste much 
of their energy. A volume that sells for two or three dol- 
lars because it has a thick vein of the venereal sandwiched 
between raw hunks of hocum, is advertised widely by the 
clean-book crusaders. Its circulation is limited by its 
price; but the limits are stretched and it wears from hand 
to hand because it is made notorious as well as naughty. 
And the leisurely law that in one alert hour could abolish 
the really dangerous peep-shows in print is occupied in 
the creation of fruitless precedents, vain definitions of 
what is and what is not immoral. The manufacturers 
of salaciousness for “ school-kids ” smile and thrive, letting 
the two and three dollar book merchants worry about 
their investment in editions of thousands while they run 
millions of copies of their guides to Gomorrha at no more 
than cigarette money. When the Federal Government 
exercises the limit of its authority by banning the dirtiest 
from the mails, the publishers cheerfully ship their rub- 
bish by express or slow freight. 

I make no plea for censorship, although that is no ty- 
ranny if intelligently exercised. The arbitrary rulings 
of England’s Lord Chamberlain, play censor of the realm, 
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are usually cited as an argument against censorship. His 
silly inhibitions against such plays as “An Englishman’s 
Home” were inspired by political and not moral consid- 
eration. The libido on which the sun never sets has 
romped gaily and nakedly across the English stage despite 
censorship by the Crown not because the censor is pow- 
erless but because he is stupid. 

Here the movement has been for the censorship of 
books. It misses the point by a nautical mile. The lewd 
books are not the most dangerous books. Even Law- 
rence’s degenerate “Women in Love” is harmless when 
compared with a farrago of materialistic bosh like James 
Harvey Robinson’s “Mind in the Making,” which missed 
an accurate sales slogan when it did not appear as a 
bible for boneheads. But, in the very nature of free 
speech and a free press, we can tolerate even crass 
philosophical error, especially when the philosopher trails 
a list of initials like radio stations back of his name. 
Such matters can be considered controversial. But there 
is no controversy over the undesirability of mud. Slime 
stains and _ sticks. 

Baldly, it is a public nuisance for a degenerate to 
display his person in a public place. It is no less a 
public nuisance for the vendors of the venereal to show 
and sell their romanticized vice in public places—and every 
news-stand and shop, by its license, is a public place. 

There is one publisher who has discovered the profits 
of hygienic pornography. His pretty little periodicals 
are gaudily printed and speciously proclaimed as records 
of real life and advocates of physical culture. But the 
malodor of sex permeates them all. What does it profit 
to preach health in text and pictures that strike at the 
roots of all sanity, which, in essence, is all health—at 
character which is undermined by prurient curiosity? 
The answer is that it profits to the extent of millions of 
dollars. 

It is time to clean-up the corner news-stand. We can 
overlook, for the moment, the atheist, agnostic, Socialistic, 
birth-control, eugenic rubbish that is written with zeal and 
therefore handicapped by the dullness of unskilled propa- 
ganda. But the spicy, graphic, meretricious swashbuck- 
lings of smut are an immediate menace. 

With all our lamentations over the decay and utter 
commercialization of American journalism—and that com- 
mercialization is not so utter when regarded from the 
viewpoint of the publisher who must meet the enormous 
costs of publication, this definite exploitation of dirt for 
the dollar’s sake is an evil that outranks all others. 
Tenderloins may be closed, but their gospel is riotously 
preached. This stuff is not literature, it is not journalism, 
it is not even life—it is the sophistication of smut, the 
dirty postcard intruded into a valuable trade. Without 
the dimes and quarters of the high-school youngsters it 
could not flourish. 

And the fact of practical interest is this: that the corner 
news-stand will clean itself if enough of its patrons re- 
fuse to patronize it if and while it is unclean. 




















Missing the Beauty of It 
T. A. Murpuy, C.SS.R. 

ATHOLIC writers deserve encouragement. Their 

mission is the mission of the Apostles who preached 
the Faith and of the martyrs who proclaimed it with their 
blood. They are instruments of God in the great work 
of the redemption and sanctification of men. Genuine 
Catholic writers reflect the soul of God’s Church; they 
present and illustrate its teachings; they promote its 
works; they serve at once as its servants, its champions, 
its friends and consolers. The Church needs all the hel; 
its writers can give. It needs it now more than it ever 
did for a deluge of evil has rained upon the earth and 
‘many men are caught in the waters and carried to the 
fathomless sea, where the cry of their lost souls haunts 
the night.” 

In venturing to offer a criticism of a tendency in modern 
Catholic writing it will then be readily understood that 
the criticism is offered in no unfriendly spirit. It is hoped 
that it may be helpful. Criticism occasionally is helptul. 
\ reader can sometimes see the defects of an author and 
point them out although were he to write himself he might 
be unable to rectify them. 

Let us descend for a moment to the bedrock of things 
and, following Christian philosophy, see how men are in- 
fluenced by writing. The soul of man possesses the two 
higher faculties of the intellect and the will. There is nu 
need to discuss here whether these faculties are distinct 
from the soul and from each other: or whether they are 
just two different modes of acting of the soul. It is suf- 
ficient to know that they exist. These two faculties are 
called in popular parlance the head and the heart; and, as 
often happens, the popular names convey a more complete 
connotation of the thing named than do the philosophical 
terms. The object of the intellect is truth (verum) and 
the object of the will is good (bonum). To convince a 
man’s intellect you must show him that something is true. 
To move his will to act you must set before him some 
object that is good, beautiful, worthy of being sought; or 
if you would persuade him not to do something you must 
show him the object to be avoided as something evil, un- 
lovely, undesirable. In other words, the intellect is moved 
by truth: the will by what is good and beautiful. 

It will be said that this is quite elementary philosophy. 
So it is. Yet this elementary philosophy is just what is 
forgotten by many of our Catholic writers. They are 
forever appealing to the intellect and forget the will. 
They are so occupied in thinking of a man’s head that they 
fail to remember he has a heart as well. They forget that 
he is in fact more usually led by the heart than by the head. 
During the Great War, for instance, if vou lived among 
Germans and pro-Allies in a neutral country, as the pres- 
ent writer did for some time, you could not but be struck 
by the fact that both sides, with exactly the same docu- 
ments before them, sincerely arrived at directly opposite 
conclusions with regard to the origin of, and responsibility 
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for the war. So great is the extent to which the heart 
rules the head. In other words, man is more usually 
moved by what appeals to his passions, his aversions and 
love, his hopes and fears, joy and sadness, than by cold 
reasoning addressed merely to his intellect. This is true 
of matters beyond the sphere of religion and within it. 
“ Religious error,” wrote Leo XIII (July 31, 1894), “ es- 
pecially in a Catholic people, is rooted more in the passions 
of the heart than in the errors of the intelligence.” 

Father Faber used to fear that the chill breath of 
heresy would cool the devotion of English Catholics to 
our Blessed Lady. There is a real danger also that the 
same breath may cool the fire and flame of some of our 
Catholic writing. Some authors are, in a literary sense, 
protestantizing their writings. The reformers of the 
sixteenth century began by casting everything that was 
beautiful out of their churches. The crucifix, the statues 
of God’s Immaculate Mother and of God’s friends, 
flowers, incense, lights—-all were cast out. By making 
their churches less beautiful they thought to make them 
more Protestant. And now their churches are empty. 

Some Catholic writers, unconsciously perhaps, drift 
into a similar position. Writing on religion they cast out 
everything that appeals to the heart. Incense and flowers, 
restful lights and pleasing imagery find no place in their 
pages. Is it a thing to be wondered at if their readers 
desert them as the Protestant congregations have deserted 
their churches ? 

The tendency of English literature in general, Catholic 
and non-Catholic, is to avoid appealing to the feelings. 
We have it on no less an authority than Philip Gibbs that, 
even during the Great War, when the very depths of 
men’s souls were moved as they were never moved before, 
there was not a single English general “able to stir the 
imaginations of men by words of fire spoken at the right 
time.” American opinion in this as in so many other 
matters, is following the lead of the Anglo-Saxon: 
American writing is drifting more and more into the 
stolid, unimaginative style of the English. 

How widely modern modes of literary thought in the 
United States differ from the literature of other countries, 
outside England, may be easily illustrated by one example. 
Within the last few years Americans hailed as a great 
writer a novelist who wrote of a country town and could 
see no beauty in it. The fact that there is beauty aplenty 
wherever there are homes that are not wholly bad, and 
flowers and fields that God made, does not seem to have 
heen considered of any value in appraising the author. 

France on the other hand has recently conferred its 
most coveted literary distinction on the Abbé Brémond 
who sees beauty everywhere. “La plus fréle des herbes 
des champs a sa fleur et chaque fleur a sa beauté.” And 
France, despite its noisy anticlericalism, can still be humbly 
proud of Lourdes and Montmartre and even more so of 
its glorious army of missionaries flung wide across the 
world. France has vision still: and while it has vision 
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it has life. But, to use the words in which Chesterton 
clothes a terrible truth, “‘ when there is no vision the people 
perish.” 

It has been truly said that the poetical expression of 
truth goes deeper into the heart of things, above all deeper 
into the heart of men, than any scientific explanation can 
possibly do, and that this is the reason why so much of the 
Divine message to mankind is conveyed in the language 
of poetry. Poetry the most sublime abounds in many books 
of the Old Testament. And when the Redeemer came 
to teach the earth the wisdom of Heaven, He bade men 
look to the lilies of the field and the birds of the air and 
the ripening corn. In a word, He mingled thoughts of 
the graceful things of earth with His teaching and, with 
Divine tenderness, spoke to the hearts of men as no man 
ever spoke. : 

The Church, continuing the Saviour’s work, has not 
furgotten His example. How often has she not been 
urged to change her liturgy, to modernize her ceremonies, 
“to move with the times.” She, however, rich with the 
wisdom of the long centuries of her history, knows that 
though times may change, the heart of man never does; 
and that in her liturgy there is a beauty that will ever 
appeal to what is noblest in man. Therefore it is that 
she makes us hear the voice of our dead in the sob of the 
winds whirling along the fallen leaves of November. And 
under her touch the sunshine of May recalls the warmth 
of a Mother’s love in Heaven. She shares her joy with 
us at Christmas: and her sorrow and love as she kneels 
beneath the Cross at Holy Week. On Ash-Wednesday 
she impresses the lesson upon us—as she only can—that 
we have not here a lasting city, and through the brightness 
of Easter morning points out the glory of the city that is 
to come. And so on for the whole year through; and 
for all the round of the years of life. 

A frigid school of writing can scarcely, then, represent 
the full, glowing spirit of the Catholic Church. Yet some 
of our historians write as though there were no scenes of 
beauty and no glittering gems of thought in the story they 
would re-tell. There are scripturists who write their 
commentaries as though the page before them were a text 
of Horace or of Shakespeare. There are writers of 
sermon-books and contributors to Catholic encyclopedias 
and Catholic reviews who seem unaware that in the heart 
of every normal man there are deeps, deeps of desire and 
love and sorrow and hope, deeps that under the attraction 
of spiritual beauty, will merge into a rising tide drawn 
towards God. 

Some of these writers, if they ever read this essay, will 
doubtless say that it is a plea for emotionalism, senti- 
mentality, spell-binding, oratory-in-inverted-commas. It 
is nothing of the sort. It is a plea that our authors should 
not forget that their readers are human beings who are at 
least as easily led by their affections as by their intellect. 
Writing that appeals to the intellect alone has of course its 
own utility and its own sphere; the need of it is great 
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beyond telling. But let it not be forgotten that there are 
treasures of beauty in our holy Faith still potent of them- 
selves to win the hearts of men—as potent as when 
Chateaubriand wrote his Génie du Christianisme and, by 
pointing out the splendors of the Christian Faith, led 
revolutionary France back to God. 

Catholic writers are the inheritors of a great tradition. 
But some of them would do well to remember the rock 
from which they are hewn and give us in their writings 
a little more heart and soul: a little more of the sublimity 
of the teaching,of Jesus and the beauty of His work: a 
little more of the light from the Great Beyond to guide 
steps that falter through the night of life. 


Charles Jonnart: Latest Academy 
Immortal 


WituiaM H. ScuHerrtey, Pu.D. 


HE latest addition to the forty Immortals is Charles 

Jonnart, received under the Historic Cupola on 
January 15 as the successor of Paul Deschanel, late 
President of the Republic. M. Jonnart’s career seemed 
te designate him for the vacant seat. Like Deschanel, 
who formerly held the office of Resident in Tunisia, he 
was long governor of Algeria. Both were for three de- 
cades members of Parliament. But it was particularly 
M. Jonnart’s recent diplomatic missions in Greece and 
Italy that opened to him the doors of the French 
Academy. 

His candidacy for the academic distinction was chiefly 
opposed by that of Charles Maurras, the well-known 
author and journalist. Though personally M. Maurras 
enjoys large esteem, his affiliation with Léon Daudet as 
co-editor of the royalist newspaper, L’Action Francaise, 
doomed him to defeat. Even Anatole France, who rarely 
attended academic elections, came out to vote against 
Maurras. One of Jonnart’s most ardent supporters was 
Marshal Lyautey, Resident General in Morocco. While 
he was commanding in Algeria under Jonnart’s jurisdic- 
tion, years ago, they became close friends. 

Born near Calais in 1857, Charles Jonnart is from the 
industrial region of the North. He began his adminis- 
trative career as assistant to the governor of Algeria, and 
was afterwards appointed director of Algerian affairs at 
the Ministry of the Interior. He was elected to the 
Chamber of Deputies in 1889, the same year in which 
Poincaré, Barthou, and Barrés entered Parliament. Ever 
since that time he has represented his native district, 
either as deputy or as senator. From the first his interest 
in economic and social questions attracted attention. 
Like Poincaré and Barthou, he belongs to the moderate 
Republican party. Unlike those skeptics, however, he is 
a devoted supporter of the Church, being allied by mar- 
riage to a distinguished Catholic family of Lyons. 

While cabinet offices never particularly appealed to 
Jonnart, he has occasionally occupied a portfolio. In 
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the Casimir-Périer Cabinet (1893-94), he was Minister of 
Public Works, and at Poincaré’s election to the Presidency 
of the Republic he succeeded him at the Foreign Office. 
Between those two appointments he was for eleven years 
governor of Algeria, a post in which he revealed himself 
as one of the most efficient administrators of France. 

When, at the insistent appeals of Waldeck-Rousseau, 
Jonnart accepted the appointment in Algeria, the colony 
was on the verge of revolt. In spite of heavy taxation, 
public works had made little progress. And yet upon 
these largely depended the future of agriculture. Worst 
of all, his predecessors had failed to win the natives. Jon- 
nart reorganized the administration, so stopping costly 
leakages. His wise decentralization inspired the inhab- 
itants with a sense of responsibility. And with order 
restored, pressing social questions received attention, 
gradually eliminating friction between colonists and 
natives. Thanks to irrigation and the construction of new 
highways, agriculture made unprecedented strides. At 
the same time railway concessions attracted mining com- 
panies, which began to exploit the deposits of iron, 
sulphur, and phosphates. Furthermore, Jonnart’s meas- 
ures checked disastrous forest fires. 

Now and then he appeared before Parliament in the 
interest of Algerian legislation. His speeches on those 
occasions excel for vision, logic, and patriotic appeal. 
According to his convictions, the best policy is to lend an 
attentive ear to a colony’s legitimate aspirations, and 
never to ignore its interests or frivolously offend its pride. 
He strove to increase Algeria’s purchasing power by de- 
veloping her natural resources. He fostered agricultural 
insurance and rural credit. To his persistent efforts 
Algeria cowed her home budget, which enabled the Govern- 
ment to look ahead 

At Jonnart’s departure the colony had made more prog- 
ress in the eleven years of his magistracy than during the 
preceding half century. He had stimulated agriculture, 
pushed public works, and disseminated education. Hap- 
pily, too, by winning the good will of the natives he had 
immensely enhanced French prestige, an incalculable asset 
to the home country during the World War. Owing to 
the prolongation of that conflict and the necessity of 
securing every available man for the battle front, France 
could take no risks in Algeria. Consequently, Clémenceau 
persuaded Jonnart to return temporarily to his old post. 
Thanks to his prestige among the native chiefs, the great 
African dominion remained firmly loyal, and its contin- 
gents of troops exceeded all expectations. 

But just before his second tenure Jonnart had been 
sent to Greece on a diplomatic mission requiring skill and 
firmness. In view of the attack upon the French fleet 
anchored at the port of Athens, the three “ Protecting 
Powers ” dispatched him as high commissioner, instructed 
to demand the abdication of Constantine. This mission 
ke accomplished in a remarkably short time, for the King 
left Greece two days after his arrival at Athens. 
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Nor did the war end Jonnart’s usefulness to his 
country. There remained, to crown his eventful career, 
his ambassadorship at the Papal Court. In 1920, when 
Premier Briand decided that France should be represented 
at the Vatican without further delay, he canvassed the 
field for a man qualified to renew the long interrupted 
relations. 

Obviously it was no easy matter to repair the harm 
wrought to France’s spiritual interests by fifteen years of 
interregnum, during which other countries had profited 
by her absence from the Papal Court. Had not even 
Protestant England and Holland realized the wisdom of 
being represented? As Briand well knew, the Vatican 
could afford to wait. Yet, owing to the hostility of the 
French radicals, the envoy must not forfeit any Gallic 
rights. The situation required a tactful diplomat, de- 
voted alike to his country and to the Church. By virtue 
of his patriotism and Catholic convictions, M. Jonnart 
fully met those requirements. 

And events justified the confidence placed in him. 
After some months the French embassy had regained its 
former influence, Pope Benedict XV giving the new 
Ambassador unmistakable proofs of his cordial esteem. 
And since private matters demanded his presence in 
France, M. Jonnart informed Briand that he regarded his 
special mission as accomplished. But fate conspired to 
retain him. Poincaré, who had succeeded Briand as 
President of the Council, urged Jonnart to prolong his 
stay in Rome. Indeed the death of Benedict and the 
necessity of getting in touch with the policy of the new 
Pope made an early departure impossible. Thus Jonnart 
remained two years longer. 

As for his achievements, he established friendly re- 
lations with the dignitaries at the Vatican, and especially 
with the ambassadors from Poland and from the Balkan 
States. Both Benedict XV and Pius XI showed him 
marked favor, the latter conferring upon him the Order 
of Pius IX. From both he obtained for France eccles- 
iastical concessions in the Rhenish provinces, the Sarre 
territory, and the Ruhr region. Similarly the Papal See 
granted his country new privileges in Morocco, and 
confirmed her rights in the Levant and the Far East. 

The Ambassador’s most difficult problem was to ne- 
gotiate the arrangement concerning diocese associations. 
This, finally concluded, assured to the Church of France 
a legal status. Thus the embassy at the Vatican ac- 
complished a double purpose: while safeguarding France’s 
spiritual ‘interests beyond her borders, it established at 
home a basis for religious peace. 

Charles Jonnart’s long career has been characterized 
by devotion, integrity, and sound judgment. Owing to 
his aversion for political bickering, he always spurned the 
premiership. How fitting that the French Academy, 
in admitting him to membership, should now consecrate 
the fame of the distinguished statesman ! 
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Feminine Whiffs 


Captain Exsrivce Corsy, U. S. A. 

HEN the subject of smoking by women first came 

to our attention not more than a decade ago, it 
seemed somewhat of an interesting fantasy. Of course, 
we never thought of women smoking cigars—though it 
is said that Madame Sacher of Vienna and Amy Lowell 
of Boston do so—or of women smoking pipes, for we 
had seen that so frequently out by the brambled and un- 
kempt by-ways of life that we never thought of it 
as anything attractive. What seemed to appeal to the 
sentimental imagination was the sight of dainty white 
cigarettes held between slender alabaster fingers. Of 
course, with the vast proportion of novices existing in 
those days, the cigarette was usually held clumsily and 
stiffly, not with the ease, grace and nonchalance now so 
common on the roof of the Ritz and on Coney’s boardwalk 
in summer, and wherever the fancy seems to dictate in 
winter. 

There was a possibility of sweet thoughts even though 
the cigarettes be not scented. One might recall, for 
instance, those lines of Tennyson: 

And East and West, without a breath, 
Mixed their dim lights, like life and death. 
Or could not one imagine oneself a prentice Prometheus 
learning to keep the spark alive for humanity’s sake and 
the maiden of the present like the vestal virgins of old 
doing a full share in maintaining the fire? Then there 
was the bit of verse from Shelley, called “ Love’s Phil- 
osophy ” which said: 
The fountains mingle with the river 
And the rivers with the ocean; 
The winds of Heaven mix forever 
With a sweet emotion. 
Nothing in the world is single; 
All things by a law divine 
In one spirit meet and mingle. 
Why not I with thine? 
In collegiate, nay, in sophomoric days, it was a delicious 
thought that the two breaths might together mount toward 
the summer skies and finally mingle their nicotine-laden 
smoke with the tender flecks of summer clouds. There 
was a symbolism that might be built about it for the 
poetically inclined, something far nicer and finer and 
better than rude parents ever could understand: it was 
a dual burning of tobacco, each roll lit from the same 
initial flame, each ascending with the beauty of curling 
incense, until the divided flames should see their smokes 
unite, and the single impulse should see two made one 
again. 

Such were the sickly thoughts of youth in days when 
mother forbade our lady of dreams to smoke. American 
thoughts almost solely, though; for in the British draw- 
ing room or even among the punts along the river at 
Henley or at Stanes one could see the fair femininity of 
England smoking quite unconcernedly, and quite expertly 
too. 
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Now that smoking among the fair has become more 
common, it has descended from the lofty heights of fan- 
tastic thought. The smoking girl is a “ pal ”—a “ good 
scout ” just like the rest of us—these are the days of 
women’s rights, you know, of women’s votes too, the 
modern days. Even out in the great cow country of 
Texas and Wyoming, where men are men and women 
are governors, it is reported that feminine smoking has 
become quite ordinary and respectable. Of course pipe 
smoking and cigar smoking by women has always been 
the height of respectability ; nothing wrong with the char- 
acter of the woman who loved her old clay pipe; stout 
of heart and strong of soul the woman, young or old, 
who inhaled the aroma of a stogie through her teeth. 
That kind of smoking has always been respectable, it has 
even been cited as a proximate cause for the existence 
of occasional centenarians whose successive birthdays and 
eventual deaths the educational daily press never neglects. 
But the cigarette smoking—that is another matter. That 
seeped into civilization almost by the back door of the 
boudoir. Rumor had it that it came through the 
voluptuousness of oriental harems. It persisted for de- 
cades among those feminine beauties who never met our 
“sisters and our cousins and our aunts ” even though we 
reckoned our cousins by the dozens. It was a habit among 
those who hid their lights, if not under bushels, at least 
within the hollow of the hand or behind carmine glass. 

Still these were the old days. It is necessary to be 
careful not to say “the good old days” because we are 
so “ different” now, you know, as they would say down 
in Greenwich Village, ‘ This is the twentieth century.” 
With the twentieth century came the feminine cigarette. 
By the year 1925 it has become firmly fixed as a habit: 
and tobacco can be a habit too. It fact it became so 
firmly fixed as a habit that it has been stated on reliable 
authority that even if the head of the anti-cigarette league 
had not died, the blue law crew could never have made 
any progress against tobacco. You see, when they started 
war against “Demon Rum,” there were relatively few 
women who drank; drinking was a masculine pleasure; 
of the flowing bowl a woman might be jealous. But 
when the hour was ripe for the next puritanical campaign, 
that against “the filthy weed,” a very large proportion of 
the feminine lips were habituated to holding paper coffin 
nails, and a sentimental feminine campaign was practically 
impossible of creation. 

Suddenly into the field comes a doctor of Vienna, a 
doctor of medicine, a Doctor Hofstetter with a ponderous 
300-page technical treatise on smoking among women. 
Nothing has been stated as to whether or not he has 
written in the interests of the anti-cigarette league. Yet 
he has quite effectively written on their side of the argu- 
ment. His facts seem sound enough, but they also seem 
effective. And there is a great deal of difference, you 
know, when it comes to influencing public opinion or 
correcting public customs or habits. The politician is per- 
fectly right according to his lights, which show him how 
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to be a successful politician. He is never influenced by 
reason, nor by cogency of argument, nor by pertinency of 
fact, nor by expertness of knowledge. He is only inter- 
ested and influenced by popular human factors which 
strike to the social heart and the self-seeking pride of 
persons. 

Here is the learned doctor, like Portia in the play, 
advancing opposite argument and incisive instance. From 
the vast store of data which he has collected and correlated, 
he arrays the following conclusions: (a) women who 
smoke are inclined to lose their sense of romance, (b) 
women who smoke are not apt to have children, (c) 
women who smoke are too emotional and high-strung, 
nervous. 

But do these things affect the woman mind at all? Not 
at all. Few women ever suffer from their own emotional- 
ism in any degree at all comparable to what they make 
other folks suffer. Many women who smoke have long 
since ceased to care about having children, or to have 
any true sense of romance. He can relate the facts 
gathered and insisted upon by a British insurance company 
about women being subject to tobacco hearts more than 
men. He can announce that smoking is more injurious 
to women than to men on fundamental anatomical and 
physiological grounds, and that smoking hurts women 
more than men because women do not smoke the way men 
do, largely out of doors, and do not breathe deeply 
to the bottom of their lungs the way men do (generations 
of corsets have seen to that), and do not live so vigorously 
and actively as men do and so the more readily throw off 
the tobacco poisons. All of these facts, Dr. Hofstetter 
may tell the women, and leave them absolutely unmoved. 

Yet will they be unmoved*when he gets through telling 
them that in his observation of thousands of cases, the 
women who smoke habitually have harsh voices, premature 
wrinkles at the mouth, prominent lower lips, and are by 
smoking simply announcing to the world that they are 
dissatisfied with life and uncongenial in their surround- 
ings? When he hits at the human personality and the 
pulchritude of the individual, will his words have any 
effect? Will any of them think of that wrinkled, 
weazened, little old lady they saw in the shack near the 
shore last summer with the pipe between her lips, and see 
their own skins approaching a similarity in hardness and 
profuseness of lineation? 

As for myself, I have no opinions. I do not believe that 
even the dilemma of telling little son Johnny that only big 
men are allowed to smoke with a wisp of tobacco smoke 
in the air, or the question of personal health, will make 
a particle of difference. The only thing that will make any 
difference will be the matter of personal pride of the 
single person, for the lilies of the field who, for lack of 
vigorous toil and spinning, suffer the most harm from 
their tobacco habits, are also the ones who place the most 
importance on the outer appearance of their bodily frames. 
The problem is at least interesting. Its solution ought to be 


worth watching. It may teach us human psychology. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed in this 
department 


Pilgrimages to Rome 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Your esteemed contemporary the Boston Pilot, founded by that 
stanch patriarch Patrick Donahoe in 1836, and hence the second 
oldest Catholic weekly in the United States, in its issue of February 
14, has its front page decorated with an eight column job-font 
“ streamer ” announcing that: “ The first great national pilgrimage 
to leave this country will depart for Rome tomorrow.” 

With the exception of one or two words in the Pilot's state- 
ment the rest can stand the test of accuracy. The pilgrimage 1s 
merely that from the diocese of Boston, and is no more “ national ” 
than the pious Holy Year company the Cardinal of Chicago will 
lead to the Roman Basilicas whither he started a week before 
that from Boston; nor that of the Cardinal of Philadelphia which 
will embark on April 27; nor that of the Cardinal of New York, 
scheduled to sail May 12. And they are all half a century later 
than the actual first pilgrimage. 

The first American pilgrimage to Rome was organized early in 
1874 by the St. Michael’s Association, the Catholic Union and the 
Xavier Union (now the Catholic Club) of New York and made 
national in scope through the publicity it received in its promotion 
by the venerable James A. McMaster in his paper the old Free- 
man's Journal. The pilgrimage left New York by the French line, 
on May 16, 1874, its spiritual director being Bishop Dwenger of 
Fort Wayne and Father P. F. Dealy, S.J. (Moderator of the 
Xavier Union). North, South, East and West were well repre- 
sented among the pilgrims among whom were Father Sorin, C.S.C., 
of Notre Dame; Father J. Benoit, V.G., of Fort Wayne; that 
gallant ex-Confederate soldier later Bishop Keiley of Savannah, 
then plain “Father Ben” and whose brother, Major John D. 
Keiley, was the prime mover in all the arrangements preceding the 
sailing; Patrick Farrelly, so long head of the great American 
News Company; Dr. Henry James Anderson the famous astrono- 
mer and scientist—to mention only a few of the long list of 
those forming the membership. 

On the way to Rome the-pilgrims visited Lourdes (June 2-4) 
and left a beautiful silk banner there as a souvenir. They arrived 
in Rome on June 7, and were received in audience by Pius IX 
in the Hall of the Consistory at noon on June 9. Judge Theard 
made the formal address of the lay pilgrims to the Pope in which 
he said: 

Most Holy Father, you see at your feet American pilgrims 
from various dioceses of the United States of America and 
Canada. We come from a free country, but one where, thank 
God liberty is properly understood. ... Do you wonder at 
the leve of Americans for you? You are the first Pope whose 
sacred feet trod the soil of their continent. .. . We who are 
the first American pilgrims have come to Rome to bring 
you not presents of gold, but our love and obedience which 
are more precious treasures. 

A reception was given to the pilgrims by the Society for 
Catholic Interests, at the Altieri Palace, the residence of its 
patron Cardinal Borromeo-Ayese, for the purpose of giving each 
of them one of the medals that had been struck for the occasion 
as the formal memento of the first Pilgrimage to Rome from the 
United States. Copies of this medal can be found in that won- 
derful numismatic collection of the Vatican museum which has 
thus preserved historic data back to the fourth century. 

Another early pilgrimage that was really “national” in its 
membership was the Irish-Canadian pilgrimage of April, 1877. 
It sailed from New York on the steamer City of Brussels, which, 
owing to an accident to the machinery took thirty-six days to 
It was for several weeks given up as lost with all on 
One of these pilgrims was the famous engineer General 
S. A. The next following this was organized 
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in New York in July, 1894 and had representatives from all 
sections of the country among the 130 participants. And there 
have been half a dozen others since then, the very recent and 
numerous representatives of the Knights of Columbus for instance, 
any and all of whose zealous members would probably differ with 
the Pilot. It is true they were not Holy Year pilgrimages, and, 
forgetting this important characterization, the esteemed and vener- 
able Pilot’s “copy-chopper” slipped up chronologically and 
geographically. 


Brooklyn. Tuomas F. MEEHAN. 


Catholic Students at State Universities 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I read with increasing interest and approval the splendid series 
of editorials on Education in the issue of America for January 3, 
1925. I am most heartily in accord with you, as indeed every 
Catholic must be, when you say that: “ The truths for which the 
Catholic college battles bravely and without ceasing, in the face 
of an indifferent and scoffing world, are at the foundations of 
civilized society.” I subscribe, too, to the statement that: “in 
her educational institutions. as in her churches, the Catholic 
Church labors to implant these sacred truths in the hearts of 
peoples and ‘nations.” But, I think, you must revise the con- 
cluding statement of your editorial, “ Catholic Founders,” to wit, 
“Today, as dar as schools and colleges are concerned, she stands 
alone.” 

As you should know, here in the Middle West very positive 
efforts are being made to attract our Catholic young men and 
young women to the State university, under the plea that they, 
as products of such institutions, will become better able to take 
their position in the world and be leaders in the community. 
Indeed so widespread is the propaganda throughout the State to 
attract Catholic students to the State university that many of 
our young men and women are seriously thinking of entering 
there “to enjoy these advantages.” 

That Catholic students who go to State universities should 
have a Catholic priest, if possible, to minister to their spiritual 
needs. is a just and proper arrangement. But that positive, 
definite, explicit efforts should be made to attract, and even induce, 
Catholic students, men and women, to attend a State university 
because of the presence of a Catholic priest there who is caring 
for the spiritual interests of the Catholic students, and that the 
“advantages” Catholic students may enjoy at such institutions 
should be put forward and stressed to the detriment of our 
Catholic colleges and institutions is a point that has me sorely 
perplexed. This is precisely the situation that exists here in the 
Middle West, in some of our State universities. If the experiment 
succeeds then Catholic colleges and universities may as well close 
their doors. 

Chicago. G. P. $s. 

Financial Recompense of Religious Teachers 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I really expected a stronger come-back to my letter of January 
17, on the “Financial Recompense of Our Religious Teachers.” 
If the Religious have such a strong case for a more liberal 
recompense for their valuable services, my “mild protest’ could 
surely not hurt their cause. On the contrary this very discussion 
gives them an opportunity to state their case in the strongest 
terms possible, and speed the time when they will receive full 
justice. So neither from their point of view nor from mine can 
it be said that it was “very unfortunate” that I wrote the letter. 

Both S. M. and Catherine M. Cavanagh, in the issue of 
February 7, seem to have missed the point of my letter, the 
very purpose for which it was written, namely, that in the 
various recent pleas for a larger recompense, the important 
items of housing, water, light, heat, telephone and music fees, 
were entirely ignored, resulting in a wrong impression and much 
exaggerated representation of their under-payment. 
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S. M. makes a very ingenious distinction between Religious as 
Religious and their educational and charitable works. I might 
say we are dealing here only with “Religious Teachers,” there 
is no question of works of charity. But even so, human nature 
is human nature even in the cloister. Wealth has killed the re- 
ligious spirit invariably both in Religious and in the secular clergy. 
The result has been inefficiency, if not stagnation, both in educa- 
tional and charitable work. Religious should have enough indeed 
not to be “ hampered ” seriously in their work and to allow proper 
“expansion.” This generally, I think, they have. Just a little sting 
of poverty in these works and in this expansion is, in my humble 
judgment, not without good effect. The real cause of the lack 
of expansion is not lack of funds, but almost invariably lack of 
vocations. 

As regards an endowment fund for future contingencies, well, 
as regards France I do not know the details, but I do know that 
generally when the State begins to get its avaricious eye on the 
wealth of Religious, no matter what form it may have, the whole 
thing goes in confiscation. 

With Catherine M. Cavanagh we agree that there are many new 
demands today in the way of diplomas, degrees, etc. Our Re- 
ligious must keep up to the standards. Enough money must be 
forthcoming to enable them to keep up to the standards. I 
believe they are doing that pretty well with their present income. 
Doubtless the various dioceses which are directly interested will 
supply the deficiencies. On the other hand, if salaries are unduly 
raised, the cost of maintaining a school will be beyond the pos- 
sibilities of most of the smaller communities, places where 
probably schools are needed most. 

In spite of what Catherine Cavanagh says concerning the 
“unimaginable” mental condition among the Religious of undue 
self-pity, I maintain again that even Religious are human. The 
condition can exist, and exaggeration of the conditions and harping 
upon the supposed injustice, will and does lead to such self-pity 
and will, unless human nature changes, count against efficiency. 

I beg to say that this will be my last communication on this 
matter. I feel that I have attained my purpose of drawing at- 
tention to the misstatement of facts, and I trust that on the basis 
of facts and true conditions our Religious will be properly sup- 
ported and our schools made as efficient as they can be made. 


Wheeling, W. Va. me, A: 


Dr. Eliot’s List of Famous Men 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

It is announced in the press that Dr. Charles W. Efiot of 
Harvard University has named the ten men “who in his opinion 
have rendered the greatest service to education in the last 200 
years,” and also the corresponding ten for the “2,300 years since 
the beginning of history.” 

The first group comprises Adam Smith, Michael Faraday, John 
Stuart Mill, William Ellery Channing, Horace Mann, Herbert 
Spencer, Ernest Rénan, Charles Robert Darwin, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson and Louis Pasteur; the second group Aristotle, Galen, 
Leonardo da Vinci, Milton, Shakespeare, John Locke, Emmanuel 
Kant, Francis Bacon, Isaac Newton and Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

This is a startling revelation of the narrow and partisan outlook 
of the renowned president emeritus of Harvard. The Americans 
in his list are Ralph Waldo Emerson who did more than anyone 
else to rob the Puritans of their faith and who substituted for 
it nothing but some beautiful phrases; William Ellery Channing, 
a weak prototype of Emerson; and Horace Mann whose chief 
effort was to Prussianize the American school system. The 
foreign names also include several of inferior rank. It is dis- 
couraging that our American universities accept as their spokesman 
so biased a thinker. 

Dr. Eliot’s list should be corrected by competent scholars. 

Yonkers, N. Y. Joun W. Burke. 
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Bootstrap Legislation 
W E are not hearing much of prosperity by act of 
Congress these days. Perhaps there is a recog- 
nized closed season among the promoters of this sort of 
law, during which they agree to let the country have a rest. 
One of the strongest pleas of Socialism is its implied 
promise to make every one prosperous ty law. It is a 
popular appeal. At all times most men have troubles 
enough and to spare. There is pressure from within and 
without, squabbles with the grocer over unpaid bills, fears 
of losing one’s job, and through it all not much hope for 
the future. Whenever a very few people own three- 
fourths of the country’s wealth, there will be regular 
periods of depression, in which money is hard to borrow, 
mortgages are foreclosed, and small tradesmen are un- 
willing to extend further credit. Socialism is not setting 
up a mere bogey when it attacks these conditions. They 
undoubtedly exist; undoubtedly too the civil power can 
and should invoke all its authority to remove them. 
Taking advantage of these evils, Socialism has long 
played the part of the Good Samaritan without the wine 
and the oil. It can describe the wounds of society with 
great accuracy, but it pledges what it can never perform 
when it promises a remedy through legislation. Law can- 
not create wealth, although it can destroy it. Soviet 
Russia is a fair example of a government, if the term 
can be used in that connection, which set out to equalize 
economic opportunities for all. Aside from the fact that 
the population is much smaller than eight years ago, when 
the experiment began, and the further fact that in pursuit 
of its ideals the Soviet has put about 2,000,000 of its 
citizens to death, the country is poorer and the people are 
poorer. The experiment did not result in the creation 
but in the destruction of wealth. 
In the days immediately succeeding the Civil War there 
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was a large party of men who believed that the Govern- 
ment could create wealth by printing paper money. Back 
of this “money,” they argued, was the Government’s 
credit. People who looked askance on this currency 
could be compelled to accept it by law, and it would thus 
become a flexible, plentiful means of exchange. The idea 
was based upon a misconception both of human nature 
and of the powers of Government. Whatever the people 
generally refuse to accept in return for labor or produce 
can never be a medium of exchange. And as for the 
Government, its credit cannot be sustained by a Bureau of 
Printing and Engraving working over time. Government 
credit is conditioned on many factors, but the first of these 
is a people willing to work, able to work, and intelligent 
enough to wish to work. Without work, there is no 
productivity, and without productivity, no wealth. When 
statute law enables a man to lift himself over a stile by 
tugging at his bootstraps, it will also be able to make every 
man rich, independently of his personal exertions. Un- 
til that time, it would seem advisable to rely mainly upon 
our own efforts in striving for a sufficiency. 


Careless Parents and Criminal Children 

N Pennsylvania a boy of fourteen was recently con- 

demned to death for the murder of his grandmother. 
San Francisco offers the spectacle of a girl of sixteen 
who shot and instantly killed-her mother. The report of 
the Prison Commissioner of the State of New York notes 
with horror that a large percentage of the criminals of 
today are mere boys and girls. Juvenile crime may be 
decreasing in bulk, as some claim, but it is increasing in 
ferocity, for crimes committed by children are attracting 
the attention of the whole country. More than one judge 
in the great criminal courts of the City of New York has 
pointed out that modern criminal processes are continually 
dealing with children in their early and middle ’teens. 
“There is no doubt that the terrible situation portrayed 
hy the Prison Commissioner exists,” writes Chief Mag- 
istrate McAdoo of New York. “My own experience 
shows,” he adds, “that nearly all present-day offenders, 
particularly in crimes of violence, are from sixteen to 
twenty-five years of age.” What is true of the city and 
State of New York is largely true of the country as a 
whole. 

In many instances, these child-wrecks may be traced to 
homes broken by unnatural fathers and mothers who are 
grossly recreant to the duties imposed on them. When 
parents are lost to virtue, to expect that the child will 
become a law-abiding citizen is to look for a moral miracle. 
In an environment of this kind, there is no prayer, no 
instruction in the duties of religion or even in its simplest 
and most elemental concepts, and the good impulses of 
the child will be checked or perverted by the continual 
bad example with which it is brought into contact. There 
is no question of Sunday school in such “ homes,” and 
the public school, if frequented, will afford no training 
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whatever in religion. The last chapter of these unfortu- 
nates is too often written in our jails or on the scaffold. 

But not all our criminals come from homes that are 
positively evil. There are thousands of homes in which 
the child, while never abused by blows, hunger, or other 
forms of ill-treatment, is ruined by foolish indulgence. 
No garden left to itself will spontaneously burst into 
bloom, nor will a child abandoned to its own whims and 
fancies naturally confirm itself in virtue and correct living. 
In every child there are tendencies that must be corrected, 
and power for good to be developed. If parents are un- 
willing to give at least the same careful attention which 
they would bestow upon a piece of valuable property, 
they have only themselves to blame for the wreck that will 
almost certainly ensue. 

Our ears are stunned and our minds bewildered by the 
prescriptions of conventions and conventicles in every 
part of the country, all bent on dictating a remedy for the 
world’s ills. Not one seems to conclude that the surest 
path to reform is observance of the laws laid down by 
Almighty God. Few realize that our “crime bill” can 
be cut by bringing religion first into our own lives and 
then into our homes. The world stands in need of many 
things today, but fathers and mothers willing to care for 
their children are among the most necessary. 


A Kansan Peter Pan 
UR criminals fall in readily with the philosophy that 
childhood should be extended as far as possible, 
and then a little beyond that point. When Mr. Clarence 
Darrow, that eminent champion of social justice, at 
$130,000 per case for himself and his associates, was en- 
gaged -in convincing Judge Calverley that the hardened 
murderers for whom he appeared, were whoily irrespon- 
sible, his voice softened and a tear rolled, but not unbidden, 
down his iron visage, whenever he referred to “these 
youngsters,” “these mere children.” “Why don’t you 
just call them the ‘kiddies,’” sarcastically inquired the 
district attorney, “and ring for their nurse?” 
Shakespeare to the contrary, the quality of mercy is 
often sadly strained in this land of ours. Or, rather, 
where we might be merciful we are maudlin. The 
ancients had a saying malitia supplet aetatem, which may 
be freely translated to signify that if a youth is old 
enough to plot a murder and profit from it, he is also 
old enough to be punished for it. Alas, for the dullness 
of the ancients! Today, we issue from the psychological 
laboratory with a new maxim, malitia aufert aetatem, 
which means that the worst criminals are mere children 
at heart, and should never be deprived of their jam and 
tea. Poor little murderers, thieves, gunmen, robbers and 
dopesters! Why interfere with their childish amuse- 
ments? Like Peter Pan, they have never grown up. 
The same excuse is invoked, whether the criminal be 
a bobbed-hair bandit from Brooklyn, who by some mis- 
carriage of justice was actually sent to prison, or the 
Governor’s son in that very virtuous State of Kansas. 
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The Governor, a most merciful man, issued more pardons 
in months than did his predecessors in years. But, sad 
to relate, on retiring from office he was promptly put 
under arrest, along with his son a mere child who a few 
days before had compelled a bank-wrecker to pay $1,200 
for a full pardon. “I hope this will be a lesson to the 
boy,” observed the Governor, and one conjures up a 
picture of a fair-haired youth, with his mother’s milk 
upon his trembling lips. For a mere child to force a 
bank-robber to disgorge $1,200 is not the feat of an or- 
dinary child, even in Kansas. But this bucolic youth, 
this “ boy,” is twenty-eight years old, a veteran of the war, 
and manager of one of the largest farms in Kansas. 

When this Peter Pan of Kansas really grows up, he 
should be retained by the attorney-general of the United 
States to prosecute all cases under the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act. Nothing will frighten him, and if the boy 
could recover $1,200 from a bank-robber, the man should 
do much better when given a blanket indictment against 
the Trusts. Meanwhile our social experts might send 
out a few million questionnaires in an effort to discover 
when boys and girls really grow up. Too many Peter 
Pans will wreck our courts. 


The Sensitive Catholic 
HE sensitive Catholic takes his Faith seriously. It 
is the one thing that matters in his life. He realizes 
it is both a privilege and a responsibility. He never 
could deserve it, he cannot prove himself worthy of it, it 
is God’s free gift to him. But it brings with it serious 
burdens. For it meets him at every turn. It is not 
merely a Sunday garb. How light it would be if it were! 
It could be put aside then for the working week, it need 
never enter into business or social relationships, indeed it 
might be used very conveniently for practical purposes 
and laid aside just as easily for the same purposes. All 
would then be easy in the hurly-burly of modern life 
and the wise ones of the world would murmur: “ How 
broadminded Catholics are! Why their religion is such 
a convenient thing. It makes no difference to them. 
They are not at all sensitive about it.” 

And this of course would be intended as a compliment 
while in reality it would be the supremest insult. When 
a real man ceases to be sensitive about the honor due his 
mother then the real Catholic may cease to be sensitive 
about the honor due his Faith. The danger today for 
Catholics is not their sensitiveness but their lack of sen- 
sitiveness. For it is a period of blunted feelings and con- 
victions. People have views on everything and convic- 
tions about nothing. The trivial has superseded the 
essential, respectability has replaced morality, what counts 
in terms of money, social standing, and wordly advantage 
is the modern norm of life-values. 

How sensitive people are about these things. Touch a 
man on his bank account, forget that a woman’s name is 
blazoned on the social register, and lo the revelation of 
wounded feelings! “To think that you did not know the 
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credit | have! Imagine, you never saw my name on the 
reception committee to the Prince of Gaels!” So it runs. 
[t is modern and it is life. And Catholics are living 
through all this froth and fuss. The difference between 
them and others if they are real Catholics is their sensitive- 
ness. There ‘is no compromise or half-way Catholicity 
in the sensitive Catholic. It is the Faith that is first, last 
and always. And the fact is that the non-Catholic accepts 
this sincerity much more easily and admires it much more 
heartily than anything else in a Catholic friend. 

Poorly instructed but well meaning Catholics often 
make the mistake of imagining that they will offend non- 
Catholics by this attitude. So they pare down Catholic 
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Current Plays 

HE dramatic history of “Mrs. Partridge Presents—” 
is more interesting than the play itself. Written by 
Mary Kennedy and Ruth Hawthorne, newcomers among 
the playwrights, and produced by Guthrie McClintic, with 
Blanche Bates in the leading role, its first night presenta- 
tion drew an unusually friendly audience to the Belmont 
Theater. Blanche Bates has a big and enthusiastic follow- 
ing. Mary Kennedy, herself an actress and the wife of 
Deems Taylor, the composer and critic, has a large number 
of friends who were immensely interested in her first play. 
So has McClintic, who is held by many to be the new 
type of producer we are looking for. In addition to all 
these enthusiasts there was the usual gathering of New 
Yorkers who pride themselves on never missing the first 
night of any play, if they are able to be out of bed. There- 
fore the Belmont held an audience eager to see the play- 
wrights make a success of their first play; eager to have 
McClintic add to his laurels as a producer; eager to watch 
Blanche Bates mount higher in her stellar path and shine 

with a new brilliance. 
And after this, Ruth Gordon walked away with the play ! 
Nobody was thinking about Miss Gordon at all. Nobody 
indeed, knew much about her, except that she was a clever 
young actress, more or less lost among the increasing 
number of clever actresses on our stage. She had a small 
part in “ Mrs. Partridge Presents,” the part of an empty- 
headed little flapper who was always getting in everybody’s 
way. Ninety-nine of a hundred of our clever actresses 
would have played it as flapper parts are usually played, 
and would have received a few lines of pleasant com- 
mendation from some of the critics and would have been 
ignored by the rest. There was nothing in the writing of 
the part to distinguish it from the typical flapper role. 
Yet, all this being so.—Ruth Gordon walked off with the 


play. 
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teaching, make apologies for Church legislation, and try 
to turn fact into fancy. In an effort to be modern they 
are pitifully ancient, for their attitude was old when 
Pilate ruled. Nor does it accomplish anything. For the 
non-Catholic is impressed by sincerity that speaks with 
conviction, and admires it much more than anything else 
in a Catholic friend. ‘ Catholics know what they believe 
and act up to what they know.” This is the only tribute 
worth receiving from those who know the Catholic Church 
merely from contacts with their Catholic friends. But 
only the sensitive Catholic can win that tribute, for the 
sensitive Catholic in everything pertaining to the Faith is 
straightforward and sincere. 


atics 


On the first night every fair-minded spectator admitted 
that she did; and the next morning practically every 
critic in town gave the startling news to the world. Quite 
literally, Miss Gordon awoke to find herself famous. 
She must have had a wonderful time reading the news- 
papers! One can imagine her turning from Times to 
Tribune and from Tribune to World with her eyes pro- 
truding from her head. For the thing she had done is 
not done very often. That is why the audience got such 
an unexpected thrill out of “ Mrs. Partridge Presents.” 

The emotions of the star, Miss Bates, are also easy to 

imagine. She is a fine actress, and a rather unusually fine 
woman, with an open mind and a generous heart. She 
needs all these qualities to accept the situation in which 
she finds herself, but possibly she is philosopher enough 
tc take comfort from the knowledge that Miss Gordon 
saved the play which, without her, would have passed into 
the store-house in a fortnight or so. 
* For in itself the play is a slight thing, turning on the 
efforts of a mother, disappointed in her youth, to give her 
two children the full life she herself missed. Unfor- 
tunately, what she tries to give them is not what they 
want, but what she wants for them. Therefore the 
children are unhappy, and the mother’s scenes, far too 
talky and with little or no drama in them, are unsupported 
by the sympathy of the audience. In fact the audience 
dislikes this cock-sure woman who cannot see beyond her 
own nose. But it loves the feather-headed little flapper 
with her queer drawl and her vague eye and her slow- 
working brain— likes her so much that every night most 
of Miss Gordon’s:best lines are blown away by the gales 
of laughter which accompany every moment of her pres- 
ence on the stage. Mr. McClintic has given the comedy 
a good cast and a good production, and it should run 
through the rest of the season—if Miss Bates does not 
weaken ! 
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From the delightful work of Miss Gordon in “ Mrs. 

Partridge Presents,” it is an easy transition to the delight- 
ful work of a whole company in the Greenwich Village 
Theater revival of Gilbert and Sullivan’s “ Patience.” 
Nothing more deliciously fresh and amusing than this 
has been offered us during the season. For it we are 
indebted to the Provincetown Players, a new group in the 
theatrical field, and following the lead of the Theater 
Guild group in their cleverness, originality and success. 
It was they who last year so successfully revived the old 
melodrama “ Fashion,” which we then reviewed in these 
columns ; and it is probable that the success of that revival 
gave them courage for this one. Given the upportunity, 
nine theater-goers among ten would have robustly asserted 
that they did not want a revival of “ Patience.” Never- 
theless, they are crowding to see it now, for the word has 
gone forth that it is not a thing one can miss. 

And yet, they are doing it against odds that seemed 
overwhelming. ‘“ Patience” calls for a big stage and a 
big company and a vast amount of scenery and props. 
It was last given at the New York Hippodrome. The 
stage at the Greenwich Village Theater reduces the twenty 
love-sick maidens to half a dozen more or less, and gives 
us only eight of the stalwart dragoons who loved them 
in vain. Moreover, few, if any, of the company can 
sing, which is something of a drawback in light opera. 
But how they can act! And how Helen Freeman as Lady 
Angela can walk and dance and pose! She is the most 
graceful woman on our stage this winter, and the privilege 
of watching her is in itself worth a journey to the Green- 
wich Village Theater. They say “ Patience” is soon to 
move to a larger theater uptown. Wherever it is, see it. 

Then, there is “ Badges,” another clean attraction, and if 
we are sometimes over-enthusiastic about attractions 
merely because they are clean, the reader will forgive us. 
We have so few opportunities to be enthusiastic about 
clean piays this year. 

“ Badges,” put on at the Forty-ninth Street Theater 
by James Hurtig, with Madge Kennedy and Gregory 
Kelly as co-stars, is a gentle melodrama written by Max 
Marcin and Edward Hammond. It has sufficient action 
and drama to hold interest, and Gregory Kelly as an 
amateur detective supplies the comedy by getting in every- 
body’s way. In this achievement and in his stage methods 
he is not unlike Ruth Gordon. He is excessively annoying 
to the real detectives in the play, but it is hardly necessary 
to add that in the end he excels them all, finds the stolen 
securities (no jewels in this melodrama), receives the 
reward, and marries the heroine. Miss Kennedy is pretty 
and capable, the rest of the company gives good support, 
and all in all “ Badges ” can be recommended as a whole- 
some entertainment not exciting enough to keep the audi- 
ence awake the rest of the night. 

It is easy to understand the success of “ The Student 
Prince,” which the Shuberts have put on at Jolson’s 
Theater. This is merely a musical version of “Old 
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Heidelberg,” a fine play in its day and turning on the 
always alluring theme of the love of a prince for a village 
maiden. For the new production the book and lyrics 
were written by Dorothy Donnelly, very well written, 
too, it should be added, and Sigmund Romberg has sup- 
plied really beautiful music. One could hardly hear too 
often the numerous student choruses and the enchanting 
serenade. Howard Marsh was evidently selected for his 
voice rather than for his acting, and as if moved by a 
desire to make good his lack, Florence Morrison as the 
Grand Duchess Anastasia sadly over-plays her role. But 
the other members of the company are competent, and 
the operetta as a whole is another attraction that should 
not be missed. 

It is not possible to say as much for “ The Love Song, 
also put on by the Shuberts and supposedly an equal 
success. The music, of course, is beautiful. Why should 
it not be, when taken entirely from the works of Offen- 
bach? But to the writer of these lines the leading singers 
are uninteresting and unmagnetic, the chorus is dis- 
appointing, and the so called Russian ballet, put on by 
Alexis Kosloff, is almost a joke. However, the music 
carries them all, and in connection with that Harry B. 
Smith has admirably done his work of adaptation. This 
operetta is put on at the Century Theater, with a huge 
company and a vast amount of color and gold lace, none 
of it in perfect taste. 

There remains Balieff and his Chauve Souris, returned 
to us, according to the program, “after extraordinary 
success in Paris and London.” They had extraordinary 
success here, last season, and the writer of these lines was 
among their most enthusiastic admirers. They have come 
back with a brand new program, and New Yorkers went 
to see and hear it with joyful hearts, expecting again the 
thrills and the delight of those first months. 

They were not there, and that is all there is to it. No 
one seems to know just why. To the writer a possible 
explanation is that the snap and verve of last season are 
wholly missing, and that without these the program 
becomes ordinary. Even Katinka and the Parade of the 
Wooden Soldiers are given  half-heartedly, almost 
mechanically. Possibly Mr. Balieff has changed too many 
members of his company. Whatever the cause, one fact 
remains. The Chauve Souris is with us, but the spirit 
that made it succeed is dead, or at least departed. That 
is one of the saddest situations in this sad season. 
ELIzABETH JORDAN. 


” 


PASSION FLOWER 
They show the tenderest miracle of memory, 
These purple flowers that the breezes toss; 
Year after year, each proud, unfolding blossom 
Reveals within its fragrant heart the Cross. 


For even the flowers bear witness to His passion— 
The spear, the rod, the crown where cruel thorns met; 
The crimson blood, the purple of His anguish— 


Yes, even the flowers; only men forget! Muna Lee. 
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REVIEWS 

History of the Foreign Policy of the United States. By 
RANDOLPH GREENFIELD ADAMS, PH.D. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. 

This very substantial volume appears in great timeliness. The 
United States through the Dawes plan has entered into closer 
relations with the countries of Europe and very recently Am- 
bassador Kellogg by affixing his signature without reservations 
to the document of the Allied Financial Conference at Paris drew 
more tightly the cords of cooperation. It was with an eye to 
just such present-day developments that this history of our foreign 
policy has been written: to instruct and enlighten the present 
from the facts and developments of the past. The author has 
acquitted himself well of his task. From the days before we 
were a nation to the last evolutions of the aftermath of the 
Great War, the history of our relations with foreign govern- 
ments is given: with England and Japan and China; with France 
and with Germany. The narrative is moderate and clear and a 
long series of facts is set forth which may well give pause to 
those who talk glibly and think superficially about what our 
present day relations with the outside world ought to be. Though 
the sympathies of the author from time to time become apparent, 
he does not obtrude an unscientific subjectivism upon the reader. 
Indeed, the facts speak well enough for themselves. Those who 
have in hand, directly or indirectly, the shaping of our foreign 
policy could well turn to these pages for enlightening instruction 
and all those who wish to have an intelligent opinion on what our 
present policies ought to be could read this book with profit. 
And who can say there is no need of instruction for the legislator 
and the ordinary citizen alike! The work is authoritative. There 
is a bibliographical essay in an appendix, and a wide bibliography 
is indicated in the footnotes throughout the volume. P. M. D. 





The Life of the Curé of Ars. By the Asse ALFrrepD MoNnNIN. 
Translated by BertrAM WotFersTAN, S.J. St. Louis: B. Herder 
Book Co. $6.25. 

In the life of this holy Curé we have a marked illustration of 
how God’s ways are not our ways, and how God uses, for 
the accomplishment of great ends, what the world rates as 
mean and inconsiderable. The Curé was not intellectually 
gifted. He had difficulty in completing the studies that are a 
necessary step towards the priesthood. In appearance and habits 
he was commonplace. He was not eloquent. He lived in a 
secluded village. His manner of life was retiring. And yet he 
acquired such influence over all who came in touch with him, he 
did such marked good to those who sought him, that people of 
all degrees, from the peasant to the high-born gentleman and 
lady, begged his advice, and the help and comfort no one else 
seemed able to impart. One marvels at the work he did, and, with 
the mite of food and modicum of rest he allowed himself, how 
he could endure so long and labor so incessantly. Abbé Monnin's 
biography of the Curé of Ars is a book worth reading. Several 
other lives of him have been published, but none is so detailed 
as this one. Indeed, our opinion is that if certain details were 
omitted and the biography was somewhat condensed, the number 
of readers of this edifying work would be increased. Moreover, 
if the chapters at the end which treat of his virtues were in- 
corporated in the body of the book, an improvement would be 
made. For humility, charity, forbearance are manifest in every 
action the Curé performed, His virtues would be shown to better 
effect if they were seen as the warp and woof of all he did, and 
were not displayed, so to speak, as special exhibits. F. M. 





Things | Know About Kings, Celebrities and Crooks. By 
Wiiu1am Le Queux. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. $4.00. 
That the spirit of the courtier is by no means extinct, that even 
today the mere thought of being able to invade the divinity hedging 
a King, can cause a man to ooze complacency and purr his rever- 
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ence to royalty, is strikingly brought out in the amorphous mass of 
reminiscence, anecdote, joke and adventure which this well-known 
novelist has so amiably provided for us. There is here vast mate- 
rial for laughter both loud and deep, not only with but also at 
the author. It is a constant source of wonder that one so far from 
the glamor of youth, < former international spy as he informs us, 
a hail fellow well me. of the great and near great, could resist 
the cynicism of these years and still preserve the bland fresh- 
ness of spirit which prompts him to repeat with such gusto the 
same old interview he has had with the crowned celebrities of 
Europe. Though the setting is changed this heart to heart talk 
with the Czar or the Sultan is invariably the same. After Mr. 
Le Queux is made inexpressibly happy with a regal cigarette, he 
of the crown bares the two secrets of his life: the one that his 
supreme object here below is the uplift of his subjects, the other 
a consuming passion of friendship for England. The writer grows 
the more enthusiastic at each repetition, and herein reminds one 
of Mr. Chesterton’s dog “who will go mad with joy three times 
in the same day at going out for a walk down the same way.” In 
justice, however, let it be well noted that the author throughout 
has made good his commendable boast of never having written 
a line offensive to the morals of even the youngest. Rid of royalty, 
this Lalagean stream gurgles on ever so much more attractively 
concerning murders, thieves, and club life. H. T. 





The New Music. By Georce Dyson. New York: American 
Branch, Oxford University Press. 

Just what do our modern composers mean by those formless 
dissonances, those vertical splashes of tone-color which, to us 
mere concert-goers, seem but sound and fury, signifying nothing? 
To some such query as this, Dr. Dyson may be said to address 
himself, and an interesting, well-illustrated volume is the happy 
outcome. Summarized, it amounts to this: our musical moderns 
contend that the “major-minor” system explored by Bach, Bee- 
thoven and Wagner has come within sight of a blank wall of 
finality. Its melodic lines, its harmonic texture, its architectural 
patterns no longer afford an outlet for original treatment. In 
other words, the tree is dead at the roots. New ground must be 
turned, and the present-day experiments in untraditional scales, 
chords and figures are the first signs of a new musical growth. 
These pretensions and experiments Dr. Dyson explains, illustrates 
and analyzes with such an evident sense of true historic and 
esthetic perspective that we readily assent to his conclusions. 
What those conclusions are, every serious student of music will 


wish to know. E. S. P. 
S. Aurelii Augustini De Civitate Dei Libri XXII. Two Vol- 


umes. Eprrep by J. E. C. Wetipon, D.D. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $15.00. 

In July, 1912, the Roman Consistorial Congregation, issuing an 
instruction for the ordering of studies in Italian seminaries, gave 
the following direction concerning the teaching of ecclesiastical 
history: “The narration of facts should not be separated from 
the high and philosophical considerations of which St. Augustine, 
Dante and Bossuet were masters, and which bring out the justice 
and providence of God in regard to men and the continual assist- 
ance of the Lord given to His Church.” We should welcome, 
then, a new and convenient edition of St. Augustine’s his- 
torical dissertation, giving an accurate Latin text, with notes 
and other useful explanatory matter in English. Such is the im- 
portant work now presented by the scholarly Dean of Durham; 
but let it be added at once that the work, with all of its excel- 
lences, cannot be commended without reserve. It is naturally diffi- 
cult, if at all possible, for one who does not accept the full tradi- 
tion of the Church to interpret the Fathers faithfully. In the 
present work the learned editor finds his author inconsistent on at 
least two points; whereas the great Doctor’s consistency and the 
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clearness of his teaching are above question when the texts are 
understood in the light of his doctrine taken as a whole and of 
Catholic tradition in general. It is also stated that St. Augustine, 
if he had been writing in the twentieth century, would not have 
spoken as he did about the terrible eff-cts of original sin and 
the number of the damned. Still Aug’ *tfhe’s assertion of original 
sin is, in the twentieth century, as it hos ever been, a matter of 
faith for Catholics, and his opinion abéut the number of the 
damned still has respectable defenders. Such misleading com- 
mentaries—and there are not a few—mar a work which otherwise 
is such as would be a very useful help in the study of one of the 
greatest patristic classics. W. L. H. 





Edmund Burke As An Irishman. By WIitLiAmM O’BRIEN. 
Dublin: M. H. Gill and Son. 12s, 6d. 

America, India and France of the eighteenth century are prom- 
inent in the oratory of Edmund Burke. But little attention to 
these countries is paid in Mr. O’Brien’s biography. This study 
is concerned with Burke as a native Irishman and an adopted 
Englishman, as the Protestant son of a Catholic mother. It is 
written to prove several contentions. One of these, stated in the 
first sentence of the “Introduction,” is that “Edmund Burke’s 
is the greatest Irish name in the history of Civilization.” An- 
other is, as the title indicates, that Burke must be reclaimed as 
an Irishman from the English. While a third contention is that 
Burke was a firm friend and stanch defender of Catholicism. 
All three of these claims, in varying degree, are impossible of sub- 
stantiation. The first is futile exaggeration, the second is use- 
less. There is little reason why Burke should be claimed by 
Ireland, simply because of his Irish birth. He expatriated him- 
self, and his choice has been accepted by his own and succeeding 
generations. The third contention must remain a matter of dis- 
pute. Mr. O’Brien very deftly explains away many of the ac- 
cusations made against Burke and in a positive way stresses 
Burke’s sympathy and affection for Catholics; but he does not 
succeed in carrying his point beyond doubt. Something may 
be said in favor of the statement that “he (Burke) served the 
Catholic cause incomparabiy better as a Protestant than he 
could have done, had he been a Catholic.” But there are other 
considerations which Mr. O’Brien does not mention. In this 
matter, as in that of Edmund Burke’s preoccupation in English 
politics, there should not be extravagant praise just as there 
should not be reckless condemnation. Apart from these con- 
siderations, this biography is a valuable addition to the great 
amount of literature that has sought to appraise the achievements 
of Edmund Burke. It is written from a distinctly Irish and 
Catholic viewpoint. As such, it is in contrast to Mr. Morley’s 
famous historical study, lately reissued. ae Be 


BOOKS and AUTHORS 

Gentle Memoirs.—The outstanding quality of Kathleen Norris’ 
novels is, perhaps, a pervasive spirit of “homeishness.” She does 
not struggle to analyze the tortuous workings of the mind nor 
does she reach deep down into the mysteries of the labyrinthine 
soul. Rather, she accepts human things as they are; she records 
external actions as they occur in actual life and does not bother 
herself about the series of motives that leads up to those acts. 
Precisely the same quality is apparent in her short autobiography, 
“Noon” (Doubleday, Page. $1.50). Mrs. Norris is at the high 
noon of her literary popularity. In this sketch of her life thus 
far, she tells humbly and humanly how she has grown up to her 
work, With fine humor she records her early experiences 
mothering her younger brothers and sisters, her varied struggles 
for a livelihood, her romance in marriage and finally her success 
in authorship. In these pages, Mrs. Norris does not boast, as 
well she might, nor does she pose. She tells her story with 
candor and with true simplicity———Every cloud has a silver 
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lining, but most mortals fail to acquire the art of turning the 
dark clouds inside out. Herein lies the charm of Nellie Revell’s 
book, “Right off the Chest” (Doran. $2.50), or rather, the 
charm of Nellie Revell herself. A new issue of these delightful 
memoirs has lately been published. During a long period of 
illness Miss Revell had the courage to battle triumphantly and 
the perseverance to transcribe what is at once an appealing record 
of smiles and tears, an interesting collection of character studies, 
a recital of sparkling reminiscences and a tender recognition of 
the kindness of many friends. Courage, inspiration and good 
humor brighten every page of the book. 





The Way and the Life—A spiritual book has been written bh) 
Mr. A. D. Martin which he calls “ Aspects of the Way” (Mac- 
millan). As our divine Saviour called Himself “the Way, the 
Truth and the Life,” this book deals with certain aspects of the 
life of Jesus Christ, offering and exciting thought on the Divine 
philosophy of the God-Man. Though here and there occur phrases 
or reflections that would be put slightly different by a Catholic 
author, these chapters are reverent and appreciative, leading to a 
better understanding of the Divine ideals of the Christ—The Way, 
the Truth and the Life has been the inspiration also of “The 
Word and the Work” (Longmans. $1.00), by G. A. Studdert 
Kennedy, M.A., M.C., a rector in the Church of England. The 
reflections offered in these chapters, inspired likewise by Christ’s 
Divine philosophy, endeavor to pour oil into the soul-wounds of 
those who have been hurt by the asperities of life. The satisfaction 
of the soul and the spirit, not of the senses and of merely natural 
temperament, is what counts. This author belongs to that happily 
increasing group of earnest Christians who seem to be Catholic in 
practically everything except in their allegiance to the Pope. 





For Pastor and Flock.—A series of talks and sermons by 
the Dominican Fathers called “ Doctrinal Discourses” (Aquinas 
College, Portland, Ore.), has come finally to its fifth volume. 
These discourses are intended for the Sundays and principal feast- 
days of the year. The present volume contains instructions for 
the fifteenth Sunday after Pentecost and on to the end of the 
ecclesiastical year. These talks are solid, instructing priest and lay- 
man. They instruct parents about the upbringing of their children 
and warn them against “the social crime”; they speak of the 
proper spending of Sunday and tell the children how they too 
ought to behave. To the priest they hold up the best ideals of 
his sacred calling——Another volume of “ Father Tim’s Talks” 
(Herder. $1.00), has just been issued. They are written by C. D. 
McEnniry, C.SS.R. These conversations are with the people 
Father Tim met while delayed by a blizzard in a railroad coach 
or while dining in the only hotel of a small Western town. From 
the point of view of both reader and author they are a success 
for they instruct at the same time that they please and entertain. 
Little points of Catholic instruction, the Latin at Mass, the fast 
before Communion, the Angelus, are imparted pleasantly. Some 
terrible Irish “brogue” in the beginning might well have been 
omitted. 





Greek and Hebrew Literatures.—The “Theory of Advanced 
Greek Prose Composition” (Oxford Press), by John Donovan, 
S.J., is a profoundly scientific work. This third and concluding vol- 
ume comprises an exhaustive analysis of those “ minor differences ” 
which distinguish the Greek from the English idiom. Through all 
the intricacies of oratio obliqua, pronouns, tense, voice, particles, 
etc., the author pursues the same soundly psychological method 
which won him a reputation for his earlier volumes. His concern 
is everywhere for the idea underlying grammatical formulas 
rather than for the names they bear. One by one, he probes the 
thought-processes involved in such constructions as those of sense 
and mental perception, in the use of reflexives, and in the employ- 
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ment of the various tenses of the different moods. His thorough 
digest of Greek idioms is not only useful, it is beautiful, an in- 
estimable treasure in itself. The student of Greek literature may 
well be thankful for the work; and among the savants themselves, 
not a few are sure to profit by these modest chapters. In 
“ Literary Genius of the Old Testament” (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press), by P. C. Sands, we have some estimates of the literature 
of the ancient Jews. The sacred writers of the Bible in their free 
and intelligent cooperation with its Divine Author, employed the 
various arts of literature with a purely human effectiveness that 
is appreciable on its own merits; but from the very nature of the 
case, the literary power of the Bible is inseparable from its actual 
message. The present little sketch of the outlines of this subject 
is tasteful in discernment and practical in method, but unfortunately 
adopts the fanciful historical perspective of German rationalism, 
and at times errs seriously in interpretation. To Catholic teachers 
of literature it is thus rendered useless even for personal sugges- 





tion 





Lifting Up the Soul.—T wo fine substantial volumes of spiritual 
meditations have left the publishers and they ought to be accorded 
an interested welcome by the priests and members of religious 
congregations throughout the country, as well as by the many 
others who are accustomed to give some time of the day to 
mental prayer. “ Jesus the Model of Religious” (Pustet. $7.50), 


has been translated from the German of a religious of the 
Congregation of St. Charles Borromeo by a Sister of Notre 
Dame. The first volume begins with the opening of the 


ecclesiastical year in Advent and offers meditations suitable for 
the season, giving always on Sunday reflections taken from the 
gospel of the day. After Christmas the early life of Our Lord 
is gone through, then in Lent the passion, and after Easter the 
glorious life. The second volume takes up the period after Pente- 
cost and considers the public life of the Master. But other par- 
ticular meditations are offered for the feasts of particular saints, 
for the first Fridays and for other special occasions. These medi- 
tations will not appeal to all; no collection of ready-made medita- 
tions ever will so long as man is man and soul differs from soul 
by the distance of the poles. Nor will there be found here any 
novelty of presentation or depth and brilliance of thought. But 
these are good and solid meditations on the life of Christ, stressing 
that strong personal love and enthusiasm which the follower must 
have for the Master, and which makes a life of virtue a joy and 
renders prayer a pleasure. 

For Teaching.—The claim made for “ Economics for Second- 
ary Schools” (Houghton, Mifflin. $1.60), by Eugene B. Riley, 
that it is eminently teachable, will be fully substantiated by an 
examination on the part of the economics teacher. The arrange- 
ment is logical and progressive, the definitions are short and to 
the point and in accord with the soundest modern economic thought. 
The matter presented forms an admirable introduction to a more 
profound study——Three books for schools have come from Allyn 
and Bacon. One of these, about health, is by Ralph E. Blount: 
“Health: Public and Personal” ($1.20). It can take its place 
with the other excellent books for schools on this subject. But 
as has been often remarked, a book of this kind should not serve 
only for the children; grown-ups may peruse these pages with 
that kind of mental profit that makes for more efficient living —— 
Akin to the above is a book on chemistry by Carlotta C. Greer and 
J. Cora Bennett called “ Chemistry for Boys and Girls” ($1.80). 
The authors of this book have composed a preface in which there 
is much sound and sane pedagogical sense. The treatise interests 
the beginner by starting the study with things he already knows 
and touches in his everyday life; a marked advance surely over 
the old dry-as-dust logical order which often killed in the bud 
all interest in what might have been an ardent learner. 
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Makers of Magazines.—Sentimental reasons, doubtless, inspired 
the editors of “ The Freeman Book” (Huebsch. $3.00), to pre- 
pare the volume for publication. The New York Freeman, begun 
in 1920, mysteriously collapsed in 1924. The magazine had 
sparkle and wit and cleverness; it had literary distinction; but it 
was avowedly “ radical” and actually “red,” it was intolerant of 
orthodoxy, and had slight reverence for either the profane or the 
sacred. Accordingly, only those who subscribed to the views of 
the Freeman would be attracted by this selection of editorials, 
essays, current comment and book reviews from the eight volumes 
of the magazine. While the collection contains some splendid 
writing, the subjects are mostly so ephemeral that they have already 
lost their appeal———Use for “ The Freeman Book” might be found 
in the class of journalism. Another volume that has been pre- 
pared especially for that section of the class which is devoted to 
current periodicals is “ Some Magazines and Magazine Makers” 
(Stratford. $2.00), by John E. Drewry. The author has been 
diligent in collecting a great deal of information, but most of it 
is of little practical value. After two introductory chapters on 
the general aspects of the magazine and its history, comment is 
passed on some twenty-five better known periodicals, grouped 
under the classifications of “ informative,” “entertaining” and 
“ specialized.” This is followed by a series of sketches about 
“Great Writers and Editors.” The volume might have value as 
a catalogue of current magazines, but it does not seem either 
technical or scientific enough to be a basis of class lectures. 





Fiction.—Taking the Rocky Mountains in the mining rush of 
the “seventies” as his setting, Will Irwin in “ Youth Rides 
West” (Knopf. $2.00), has written a carefully balanced story, 
above the average of modern fiction and almost reaching the 
distinction of a great romance. But there are several reasons 
why the book fails of greatness. One is that there was little cause 
to introduce a divorce instead of the much more dramatic incident 
of a death. 

A decidedly clever satire not only on the present Russian 
regime but on our own clamorous minorities is “We” (Dutton. 
$2.00), a translation from the Russian of Eugene Zamiatin. 
Very properly the book is named “ We” for in the world that 
it describes human beings have become so standardized that they 
no longer retain their identity as individuals but are merged into 
a multitude of machines that are distinguished only by numbers. 
Their whole life is open to the gaze of the Guardians of the 
Law who judge right and wrong according to the theorems 
of Calculus. Few normal people would enjoy the book; but it 
might be recommended to the Leagues and Alliances whose pur- 
pose is to suppress their fellow-citizens. 

Aldous Huxley has much of Shaw’s perversity but little of 
that gentleman’s genius. In a similar way, Herbert S. Gorman 
imitates slavishly the peculiarities and faults of James Joyce with 
no participation in Joyce’s intellectual acumen. “Those Barren 
Leaves” (Doran. $2.50), the latest addition to Mr. Huxley’s 
book-list is irritating. While the novel makes no attempt to 
please, it fails in its evident intention to instruct, according to 
Mr. Huxley’s formulas. A group of supercilious Englishmen 
gather at a house-party under the sunny skies of Italy. In a 
series of superficial conversations they discuss life and death, 
and love and passion. Their characters are as feckless as their 
words. In parts, the novel is undoubtedly clever; but it is a 
grimacing, satiric cleverness that has no reverence for God and 
little for humanity. Mr. Gorman’s novel, “Gold by Gold” (Boni 
and Liveright. $2.50), is his first; unfortunately it will not be his 
last. The story details the life history of an unripe man and 
poet, who manages to achieve a single book, deserts his wife, 
becomes a vagabond in New York, and returns to his native town 
like a whipped mongrel. Most of the people in the book are 
as grotesque as the thoughts to which they give expression. 
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Education 


Fat Years and Lean 

BUNDANCE breeds prodigality, of which, in turn, 
A the offspring is want, suffering, and distress. Any- 
thing can be wasted; time, talent, resources. Common 
things—water, air, earth—become priceless through scar- 
city. Defeat and disaster invariably follow upon wastage, 
and the lavish squanderer is generally contemned. He 
has either a booby’s head or a glutton’s belly, and in either 
case is scarcely an asset to society. But if we condemn 
prodigality of mere material goods, what of that wild 
extravagance which would dissipate the resources of the 
spirit? The present organization of education in the 
United States is just such a dissipation. We are squander- 
ing the time and mental energies of our youth. Future 
generations of Americans will hold us guilty. 

That we are realizing our responsibility in this matter 
is evident from the increasing dissatisfaction among educa- 
tors concerning the existing system. In one of the recent 
reports of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching, Dr. Pritchett makes some frank assertions 
and levels indictments which should expedite changes 
conceded to be necessary. He says: 

We in the United States have been disposed to pride ourselves 
on the variety of the courses of study offered in our schools, but 
rarely can one find an American boy or girl, even among the 
graduates of the high school or college, who knows his own 
language as the English boy, trained in the somewhat narrow 
classical conception, knows the language. And rarely do we find 
an American youth who knows his science or language in the 
way a German boy is master of these subjects. The striking 
characteristic of our schools under the process of enrichment of 
curriculum is superficiality, coupled with tremendously rising 
cost. There is only one way to better the quality of education, 
to diminish the cost, and to give a fair reward to the teacher. 
That is to adopt a concept of the elementary school, of the high 
school, and of the college that shall offer courses of study founded 
on the principle that whatever variation of courses may be offered 
it shall always be understood that the fundamental things shall 
be thoroughly mastered. 

The situation has long been with us. College professors 
have wrestled with it often, and, too frequently, in vain. 
The freshman presents a compact picture of haberdashery 
as he struts the campus, he and his brief-case. But 
instructors in English have a sad comment to make on 
the grammatical content of that freshman and of that 
brief-case. A page of foolscap is field, full wide enough 
and large for this little Quixote to caper forth in his antics 
of wretched sentence structure, confused spelling, and 
miserable punctuation. Sometimes at the semester’s end 
he wonders why his performance failed to satisfy; why, 
in his own phrasing, “ he did not get away with it.” He 
wonders further, and with reason, how he has advanced 
so far. 

However we cannot be too hard on the freshman. He 
is for the most part the product of a system. That 
system stands for the protraction of studies over too 
long a period of years, the useless repetition of subject 
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matter, and the crowding of curricula. Then, too, there 
is the “lecture” method of instruction whose vogue is 
all too universal and absolute. During the four years of 
college this poor student, in many of his studies, will be 
at the mercy of its droning relentlessness. On Com- 
mencement Day he will receive plaudits and a diploma. 
This latter certificate of learning will, perhaps, cause him 
some little anxiety, being awarded to Gulielmus Ioannes 
Smith, whereas his name is William J. Either the faculty 
or his Latin has played him false. It is only the latter. 

If superficiality be the keynote of this young man’s 
career while in school, it will, in all probability, charac- 
terize his professional work in after life. Such a result 
is costly, to say the least. Dr. Pritchett suggests a first 
practical step to obviate it. 

No nation [he writes] can continue to offer sixteen years of 
preparatory education to its students, of this superficial sort, and 
meet its needs in educational training. If the work of education 
were rightly done, no such time ought to be required, and no 
nation can afford to turn its trained men into their professions 
so late in life as we are coming to do. Without question four 
years can be dropped out of this program with advantage to the 
cause of education and to the interest of the people and of their 
children. But this change also is clearly related to that concep- 
tion of education which assumes that the beginnings of education 
lie in the sincere learning ot a few things rather than in the 
superficial acquaintance with many. 

This wasteful process cannot long continue without 
the necessary consequence of national intellectual famine. 
When the student finishes his course, thinking that a 
presentable smattering is life’s maximum requirement, 
he has arrived at a conclusion fatal to himself and to his 
country. The task of reorganizing a defective system of 
studies should be undertaken with a promptness and 
efficiency which would bring immediate relief to child, 
parent and teacher. Standardizing agencies have here a 
worthy objective for their activity. 

The “hands-across-the-sea” attitude of American 
educators, litterateurs, and scientists was the natural out- 
growth of our country’s youth and immaturity. it con- 
noted a relation of dependence on European thought and 
culture which should in time have changed to an easy 
fraternization in every sphere of intellectual activity. 
The moment of our enfranchisement has been unneces- 
sarily delayed. One of the reasons for this may well be 
our existing system of education. It lacks and has lacked 
the simplicity and thoroughness which are essential to real 
scholarship. For us the motto seems to have been, mutta 
non multum. The equipment of our institutions has been 
carefully supervised, but the time of the student has been 
recklessly disregarded. So the bait of foreign atmosphere 
still lures us and will continue to do so, until our scheme 
of intellectual training takes on that singleness of purpose 
and constancy in accomplishment which give te the 
greater Old World nations their prestige in scholarship. 

Many ambitious, brilliant students never get within 
reach of a college training, because their funds are not 
commensurate with their ambitions or their capabilities. 
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They might profit exceedingly had they been trained in 
“the somewhat narrow classical conception,” instead of 
having been turned loose to browse “on the vast fields 
of universal knowledge ””—to borrow a trite turn from 
the indigenous commencement orator. A sad result of 
the present extended period of schooling is the deadening 
of the pupil’s realization of the serious nature of his work. 
The end of school life is so hazy on the edge of his 
mental vision that he bends himself rather to the task of 
diverting his energies to congenial occupations, than to 
that of focusing them on the real object of that stage of 
his existence. With a highly developed sense of play, 
and a stunted sense of work and application to duty, 
he stands on the threshold of manhood. At this critical 
time, when the responsibility of family life should be 
added to that of a carefully chosen profession or occupa- 
tion, he finds that he must train and study for four or 
even six years more. He has come thus far only to 
discover that the hardest part of the way lies ahead. 
The effect of all this on his character is very often disas- 
trous. His career has been spoiled in the making— 
perhaps solely because the process was over-prolonged. 
Readjustment has already been undertaken in several 
States, and the movement has the hearty support of many 
educators. If, then, it is generally admitted that some- 
thing should be done, were it not “well t’were done 
quickly?” The years of youth are fat years, and the 
later years are lean. KENNETH R. Martey. 


Sociology 
Constitutional Evolution 
HAT does our national Constitution mean to us? 
Does it mean a power-plant out of which flows 
the energy which animates the Federal Government? Is 
it something more dignified than the Government itself, 
something upon which the Government must depend for 
its very existence? Is it a rampart protecting the lives 
and rights of citizens against despotism and exploitation? 
The writer believes that although it may have been 
such in the past, it has a tendency to become less and less 
these things as time progresses. It has a tendency to 
depart from the earlier theory of an underlying legal and 
political foundation and to become more and more a mere 
form of law, having a little more dignity and substance, 
perhaps, than ordinary statutory enactments, but not 
differing essentially from them other than in degree. 
Like all purely human things, the Constitution cannot 
remain stationary. It must either advance or retrogress, 
grow or decay. Even if mankind were to place it in a 
vault, forget about it for one hundred years, then open 
the vault and resume interest in the Constitution, it would 
not be the same document that it was a century earlier. 
For the inevitable alteration which the century would 
bring to the mental attitude of mankind would have 
changed the meaning given by mankind to the 
Constitution. 
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In the nature of things, a Constitution is dependent 
upon the men who interpret it. Unlike the Scriptures or 
the Deposit of Faith, it is nothing more than a collection 
of thoughts to which human beings have given birth 
and which have been united and written so as to form a 
documentary summary of what those human beings 
believed. As long as those particular persons live, there 
is some certainty in accepting a definite meaning as being 
the one which is attached to the Constitution. It is a fair 
assumption that in most instances they will remember and 
truthfully relate the motives and intentions which inspired 
them to pick this word instead of that. 

After they have died, the Constitution which they 
created must continue to be interpreted. A group of 
men, supposed to have special skill because of training 
and experience, are trusted with the duty of carrying on 
the work of interpretation. These men, in all honesty, 
will try to acquaint themselves with the reasoning and 
interpretation of their predecessors and will endeavor to 
continue translating the Constitution into action. But it 
is impossible that these newer custodians act just as the 
older ones would have acted. The newer men will be 
influenced by the different problems of their time, by 
changed social and economic conditions, by altered theories 
of statecraft and politics, and by other considerations 
which did not exist for the men of the older time. In 
other words, the newer men may still render lip service 
to the doctrines of the earlier period; they may even 
believe in their hearts that they are following out those 
doctrines; but the thought-stream of the age in which 
they live will be carrying them along more or less irresis- 
tibly and will prevent them from clinging very long to 
any given point on the shore. 

The writer submits that unless one remembers this 
fact, one cannot understand the evolution which the 
Constitution of the United States is now undergoing. 
This Constitution was drafted by men steeped in the 
philosophy of the eighteenth century. The document 
itself was based on the premise that such philosophy was 
correct. But this philosophy of the eighteenth century 
will not solve the problems of the twentieth century. 
No reflection is here meant to be cast upon those 
eighteenth-century methods of thought. In many ways, 
they were better than those of today. Certainly, they 
were more satisfactory to, and considerate of, the in- 
dividual citizen. But good or bad, they have passed out 
of the picture. They had their little period on the stage 
of life and have, for the most part, either been swept 
aside or so altered and twisted as no longer to be the 
same, even though called by the same names. 

Thought cannot be embalmed. When the Constitution 
was drafted, it contained a theory of government then 
prevalently considered to be the most satisfactory one. 
Even up to the present time, it has been fondly believed 
and pretended that the doctrines held by the fathers of 
the country have remained intact therein. But this can- 
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not be true. The Constitution really means only what 
we would have it mean. Modern philosophy of life and 
politics must twist the older document so as to make it 
conform to modern ideas. 

Unless this is remembered, it is impossible to under- 
stand the Eighteenth Amendment, the proposed Twentieth 
Amendment, and the various other instances in which the 
constitutional Bill of Rights has been assailed. Freedom 
from the economic construction and the physical and 
political peril which existed in the early days of this 
country has produced an atrophy of the demand for per- 
sonal liberty and independence. The man who has labored 
and fought for his possession appreciates it most. Because 
the early Americans had so very little in fact, they de- 
manded and obtained much in theory. Their very poverty 
and peril rendered them jealous in defending that which 
they had. Succeeding generations, growing up in peace 
and plenty and security, have been content to allow 
theoretical rights to be held less sacred. The consequence 
is that when any decided assault is made upon those 
rights, as has heen done more than once in recent years 
and as will continue to be done with increasing boldness 
in the future, people become less and less prepared to 
defend their rights and more and more apt to allow them 
to go by default. 

In other words, the Constitution itself is not sufficient 
protection unless it be interpreted by persons who wish 
to make it so. The tendency of modern thought seems to 
belittle any such desire. There is nothing metaphysical 
or mysterious about the document itself. It contains just 
as much vitality as the citizens of the United States give 
it. As long as the ease and comfort, with which most 
persons go about their business, render them apathetic in 
demanding that the rights guaranteed by the Constitution 
be respected, courts and legislatures will continue to hold 
those rights in increasing contempt. At best, this will 
lead to bureaucracy; at worst, to anarchy. 

Danie J. McKenna. 


Note and Comment 


Czechoslovakian 
Clergy and Army 


T is rather difficult for us to understand the situation 
I of the Church in some of the newly formed European 
States. Thus in Czechoslovakia, as our correspondent 
from that country writes us, the candidates for the priest- 
hood have lost the exemption from military service which 
they enjoyed under the Austrian régime, although priests 
and theologians are called only to the ambulance corps. 
The clergy of the army recruits itself from the volunteer- 
ing priests of the various dioceses. In the former Austria- 
Hungary the army had its own Bishop, subject immed- 
iately to the Pope. In the new Czechoslovakian republic 
the Holy See made the Archbishop of Prague the Or- 
dinary of the Czechoslovakian army. The latter delegated 
his powers to the Chief Army Chaplain as his Vicar 
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General. On October 5, 1924, the present Chaplain-in- 
Chief, Mgr. Joseph Bombera, was consecrated Bishop. 
In the Czechoslovakian army the Chief Chaplain has. the 
rank of general. Forty-one military chaplains, of varying 
military rank, attend to the spiritual needs of the larger 
garrisons. In other places the diocesan clergy are dele- 
gated to attend to this. Since the practise of religion has 
been made entirely optional in the Czechoslovakian army, 
and since anti-religious agitation does not stop at the doors 
of the barracks, the position of the military chaplain is 
often a difficult one. He has to rely mainly on his per- 
sonal qualities and ability to gain the goodwill of officers 
and privates. That the new Bishop had won the esteem 
of the generals and officers of the army was shown by 
their very large attendance at his consecration, so large 
in fact that it greatly annoyed the Socialist press. 





The Eucharistic Oak 
of St. John’s Parish 


OME time ago St. John’s parish, at Canton, Ohio, 
issued a neat memorial volume commemorating the 
centennial of its foundation, in 1823, and also the con- 
secration of the church, in 1924. An interesting little 
incident is told there of an oak under whose branches 
the first Mass in that section of the country was cele- 
brated in 1817 by the future Bishop Fenwick of Cin- 
cinnati. The tree, it appears, was held in great reverence 
and spared by the woodman, until in 1906, when a side- 
walk was to be laid in that locality, it was suddenly pro- 
nounced an obstruction and became the subject of a heated 
civic controversy. What then followed is thus briefly 
told: ; 
The street commissioners finally decided to lay the sidewalk 
around it, but this aroused opposition from those living on the 
street, and finally an order was issued to apply the ax. But no 
profane hand executed the sentence, as that night a thunderbolt 
laid its head low. It is said that Mrs. John Moore, now deceased, 
prayed earnestly, when its fate had been decided, that some- 
thing might happen to it, and her prayer, which reminds one of 
St. Scholastica’s pious strategem, was promptly answered. 
Among the many mementoes made of its wood is a 
sanctuary chair, still used in the church, and so, our 
chronicler concludes “ the sturdy oak, though dead, con- 
tinues as in life to serve Him over whose Eucharistic 
Presence it had extended many times its sheltering arms 
a hundred years ago.” 





The Paulist 
League 


66 N this night, St. Paul’s night, 1925, is born the 

Paulist League,” said Father McSorley, C.S.P., 
preaching at St. Paul’s Church, New York. The new 
League, as explained by its founders, is an organization 
of lay people affiliated with the Paulist Fathers, sharing 
spiritually in the prayers and good work of the Paulist 
Community. Among the excellent and timely activities 
of the League are distribution of literature, circles for 
the study of Catholic doctrine, promotion of lectures and 
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provision of trained catechists for churchless districts. 
Its members are especially to pray that our country may 
be blessed with the knowledge of the true Faith. The 
Leader will become the League’s organ and it will have its 
own broadcasting station powerful enough to cover the 
country. Referring to the founders of the Paulist Fathers 
as “mighty men, inspired by God, recognized as giants, 
sages, heroes, saints, our fathers from whom we have 
sprung,” Father McSorley continued: 

‘lhe Paulists of today have been asking themselves: “ How 
shall they catch up to the spirit of the great men who went be- 
fore?” And the answer has been clearly this: “ Not by per- 
sonal individual talent or greatness!” 

That for the moment was discouraging, till the further an- 
swer came: “ Not by the gifts that were theirs, shall you carry 
on that work in this new time, but by organization, the organiza- 
tion of Catholics throughout the land in the effort to teach the 
truth, to expose falsehood, to make those outside and those in- 
side to understand and sympathize with one another; and by 
organization shal] you succeed.” Such was the message that 
came to us, and the message we pass on to you. 

So on St. Paul’s night was officially established the 
Paulist League to which our four Cardinals have given 


their blessing. 





Proposed Georgetown University 
Chemo-Medical Research Institute 
O NE of the most progressive scientific works un- 
dertaken in this country is the project launched 
by Georgetown University to establish an endowed In- 
stitute of Chemo-Medical Research that shall fully 
answer to the expert recommendations lately made to the 
American Chemical Society for intensive chemical research 
devoted specifically to the alleviation of human suffering. 
Keeping in mind the incalculable benefit conferred on 
mankind by the chemical research work of Pasteur, the 
Jesuit authorities of Georgetown University wish to offer 
similar opportunities to other eminent scientists to give 
their best efforts to humanity, unhampered by the many 
difficulties that else might beset the path of scientific dis- 
covery. They therefore announce: 

In the recommendations of the scientific leaders to the American 
Chemical Society for a concerted attack on disease and the hidden 
secrets of the body, we recognize an imperative call of duty 
to our country and to humanity. Following the guidance of their 
report and in full accord with it, Georgetown University wishes 
to meet its obligations of national service to the present age and 
to generations yet unborn. 

It proposes to erect a chemical laboratory which, while supply- 
ing needed facilities for its Arts and Science Schools, will at the 
same time contain a completely separate Institute of Chemo- 
Medical Research, equipped with all modern facilities of apparatus 
and materials. Here eminent specialists, chosen only for their 
performance and stimulation of original investigation, free from 
the burden of teaching, and in the security of a comfortable 
living, can devote themselves to chemo-medical research in almost 
ideal conditions, to the end that human suffering may be relieved. 
We are confronted with this high duty, since it is agreed that 
the nation must look to private institutions rather than to indus- 
trial or governmental laboratories to perform it. 
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The estimate of the American Chemical Society for 
the endowment of such an institution is $10,400,000. 
Georgetown University, however, with grounds and hos- 
pital for clinical material already provided, with a medical 
school of high standing fully equipped and the voluntary 
service of the University management offered, believes 
that it will be able to make a splendid beginning of this 
work with the far smaller endowment of $3,680,000. 
Naturally as the work grows and its service to humanity 
is fully appreciated, further donations can be looked for- 
ward to, additional fellowships will be created and new 
funds provided. This undertaking, it should be noted, 
is entirely independent of the original Georgetown Uni- 
versity fund campaign, which will continue to take its 
own normal course. 





Double Jubilee for 
Society of Divine Word 


HE Fathers of the Divine Word are celebrating a 

double jubilee this year: the fiftieth anniversary of 
the founding of their Society at Steyl in Holland by 
Father Arnold Janssen, and the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of their establishment in the United States. We learn that 
the Society of the Divine Word today numbers 757 priests 
and 1,255 brothers with upwards of 2,000 students for 
the missionary priesthood. The editor of the Society’s 
organ, Our Missions, writes: 


A while ago, in turning the pages of some old volumes, the 
editor came across two precious relics of an earlier time—one, a 
scrap from an unfinished, written sketch from the hand of Father 
Janssen himself, presenting the development, thus far, of his 
whole mission plan: how the essential idea was conceived in his 
thought, how he had gone on with it, month by month, contend- 
ing with all sorts of reverses, obstacles, oppositions, and even 
derision, until, as he confesses, “I became sick, and was at the 
point of giving up the proposed work entirely "—and here the 
sketch breaks off abruptly. Thank God, the temptation to “ let 
go” was never yielded to; and it is because he never gave up the 
pursuit of the goal that was set before him that our army of 
priests, Brothers and Sisters is extant in the world today, and 
is ever moving forward with determined strides towards a victory 
which is being daily demonstrated in our ranks, at home and 
abroad. 

The other treasure found is a copy of Father Janssen’s first 
mission paper, the Little Messenger of the Sacred Heart, which 
he began to publish sometime before he attempted the organization 
of a missionary society. This copy is dated December, 1875. It 
contains an editorial in which is to be found a statistical report 
showing the actual status of the infant Society of the Divine 
Word at that time: “2 priests, 2 scholastics, 4 college students, 
| cook and 1 houseman.”” What a difference then, and now! 


In the same editorial we are informed that the material 
necessary for the process of the Beatification of Father 
Janssen is now being gathered. “ Many of the documents 
have already been prepared and the first miracle through 
Father Janssen’s intercession seems to be definitely estab- 
lished.” Free pamphlets describing the missionary work of 
the Society at home and abroad can be had at request 
from the Rev. Bruno Hagspiel, S.V.D., Techny, III. 
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